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THE DANISH NEGOTIATIONS. 


§ both the German and the Danish Plenipotentiaries have 
assented in principle to the unanimous recommendation 

of the neutral Powers, it seems hardly worth while to prove 
that both the re in the dispute and all their assessors 
are absolutely and hopelessly wrong. It is not, indeed, 
difficult for the English Opposition to show that the Govern- 
ment has been as inconsistent or variable as the circumstances 
with which it has had to deal; but it may be urged in 
defence of Lord Patmerston and Lord Russett, that if they 
once ventured on injudicious prophecies they have prudently 
acquiesced in the. disappointment of their hopes. In the 
early part of the Session, Lord Patmerston announced that 
the Conference would proceed on the basis of the Treaty of 


1852, and that England would insist on maintaining the. 


integrity of the Danish monarchy. It was pointed 
pera the time that, as the slit of Schleswig to 
the Kingdom was impossible, and as the Danes them- 
selves were indifferent to the connexion with Holstein, the 
nominal integrity of the monarchy could only be preserved 
by the illusory and inconvenient contrivance of a personal 
union. The English Government, therefore, appeared at that 

iod more solicitous for its own credit or dignity than for the 
interest of its ally. The only excuse for the policy which 
has since been abandoned was to be found in the professed 
intention of Prussia and Austria to observe their obligations. 
It is always prudent to negotiate as long as possible on the 
ground of positive engagements, rather than to venture into 
the uncertain regions of general expediency. As soon as the 
prolongation of the war had furnished the German Powers 
with an. excuse for retracting their undertaking, it be- 
came n to discover some compromise which might 
become the foundation of a permanent peace; and the 
English Ministers would have been guilty of inexcusable 
obsti if they had refused to enter the Conference except 
on conditions which would have been peremptorily rejected 
by Austria and Prussia. It is evident that the division of 
territory which is now under discussion would be far more 
beneficial to the Danes than a continuance of their anomalous 
relation to the German Confederacy. Even the mortification 
which unavoidably results from a forced sacrifice would be 
mitigated by the knowledge that it was useless to resist an 
overwhelming preponderance of force, and perhaps ‘natural 
irritation might find a harmless vent in complaints of the luke- 
warm support which has been afforded by England. It is 
scarcely to be supposed that the unreasonable demands 
of either party will cause the rupture of the nego- 
tiations and the wanton renewal of the war. The 
boundary which has been su by the neutral 
Powers is approximately equitable, and the determination of 
the exact line of division undoubtedly belongs to impartial 
arbitrators. There is no reason to be alarmed by the statements 
that the Russian Plenipotentiary has revived the pretensions 
of his Government to the reversionary succession of Kiel, and 
that they have been transferred to the wren Red OLDENBURG. 
The Sovereign of the extended Duchy of Holstein, and the 
Confederacy of which he will be a member, will hold Kiel by 
a new European title, which must supersede all the obsolete 
entails\and family compacts of former rulers. If vexatious 
claims sifould nevertheless be preferred by any foreign 
dynasty, the house will henceforth be kept by a strong man 
who is at all points fully armed, and therefore it will be kept 


in peace. 

he English Government has been greatly weakened by 
its share in the Danish transactions, and perhaps the country 
has, for the time, iost credit and popularity in Europe. Here- 
after, when the history of the negotiations is dispassionately 
reviewed, the charges against English policy will reduce 
themselves to a certain number of errors of taste or style in 


the language of the Foreign Minister's despatches, and in one 
or two of Lord Patmerston’s speeches. The Danes would 
have refused compliance with the German demands even if 
they had received no encouragement from England; and, on 
the other hand, the concessions which they are supposed to 
have made under English influence were dictated 

the plainest considerations of prudence. As they wo 
have been wiser if they had evacuated Schleswig without 
fighting, it is idle to complain that they were prevented from 
defending Holstein. Although the season which is most 
favourable for naval operations may be wasting away during 
the suspension of hostilities, the re-establishment of the 
blockade of certain ports and the capture of a few German 
merchantmen would be expensive advantages. If Austria and 
Prussia find themselves unable to resist the Danes at sea, they 
will merely tighten their pressure on the land which they 
occupy or overrun. Sooner or later, compensation will be 
exacted for every maritime capture and for every commercial 
loss which may result from the closing of German ports. 
The weaker belligerent derives no real profit from any 
isolated advantage which he may obtain, for the war must at 
some time be terminated by a pacification in which the 
conqueror will dictate the conditions. The first loss 
is the lightest, although the adviser who recommends 
early submission is always exposed to misinterpretation and 
odium. No great sagacity is required to foresee that, if a 
three months’ war released Austria and Prussia from their 
obligations under the treaty, the expenditure of a few more 
millions of dollars, and of some thousands of lives, would be 
urged as a reason for extorting an additional equivalent in 
territory. The Danes complain with justice that the hostile 
occupation of Schleswig enables the enemy to influence the 
feelings or the language of the population ; but the rupture 
of the armistice will have no tendency to expel the Prussians 
from the peninsula, and it will enable them once more to 
— contributions on the unfortunate inhabitants of 

utland. 

If the Conference breaks up without accomplishing its pur- 
pose, both Germany and Denmark will perhaps find a certain 
satisfaction in the formidable onslaught to which the English 
Government will be exposed. Lord Russet may, in a certain 
sense, fairly claim the negative merit which he once attri- 
to of not being the Minister or the 

vourite of an ign country. In the t dispute he 
has bitterly offended the German e has 
disappointed the sanguine confidence of the Danes. There 
are perhaps half a dozen members of the House of Commons, 
and a somewhat larger number of Peers, who seriously dis- 
approve of the conduct of the Government, as weil as of 
the language of the published correspondence. Lord Grer 
would have dec war against Austria and Prussia 
as soon as they crossed the Eider. But Mr. Disragut, 
agreeing in this matter with the great majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, would, in substance, have done 
what the Government has done; and if he had been in office 
he would have become unpopular when he failed to prevent 
the occurrence of vexatious events. The restoration of 
on tolerable conditions might possibly tend to re-establish 
the credit of the present Ministry ; brit a fresh outbreak 
of war would produce ani debates, and the result 
would Jor depend rather on feeling than on argu- 
ment. If Mr. Drsragxt is forced to construct, for controversial 
or gers an alternative policy which might hypothetically 

ave been adopted, he must go back to the French Emperor's 


popes of a Congress, and condemn the refusal of the offer. 
arliament, however, views with jealousy any display of 
deference to France, and no party seriously believes that 


the Congress could have settled the Danish quarrel. The 
vindication of the Government consists in the certainty that 
friendlv counsels were useless, and in the well-founded opinion 
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that the country, if it could have been consulted, would have 
summarily rejected an project of active interference. It is 
possible, however, th e House of Commofs may vent its 
displeasure on the Governmént, were it only for the same 
reasons whith inducé an uneasy to turn over on the 
other side. As long as the cause of disturbance remains, 
there is little hope of comfortable repose, but a change brings 
a kind of relief in the form of temporary novelty. 

Whatever may be the issue of contests in England, 
the Danes may be assured that they have no advantage to 
expect from any Ministerial ony. Their choice lies simply 
between a sacrifice to be incurred at once, and heavier losses 
after an interval of useless resistance. It is said, indeed, that 
some Danish politicians, witnessing in despair the apathy of the 
neutral Powers, are meditating the abridgment of their suffer- 
ings by the desperate measure of throwing their country into the 
arms of the enemy. Itis urged, with the superficial plausibility 
of an extemporised theory, that the Kingdom of Denmark, as a 
member of the German Confederacy, would rank, after Bavaria, 
as the fourth State in power and population. The combina- 
tion would provide Germany with its long-coveted fleet, and 
the dreamers who propound the scheme probably look for- 
ward to future vengeance on the Great Powers who have left 
Denmark to its fate. It is useless to discuss an arrangement 
that will scarcely be suggested in earnest ; but although Den- 
mark is unlikely to form a political union with Germany, there 
is no conflict of interests which need perpetuate the 
hostile feeling between the countries when the . existing 
causes of quarrel are removed by a compromise. Unless 
the natural course of trade is interrupted by arbitrary duties 
or regulations, Hamburg will still be the commercial capital 
of all the neighbouring countries, and Danish vessels will fre- 
quent the German ports in the North Sea and the Baltic. The 
lapse of a generation has obliterated the unfriendly feeling 
between the Belgians and the Dutch, and a shorter interval 
may be sufficient to heal the wounds of a three months’ war. 
It is possible that Holstein and German Schleswig may here- 
after placidly regret, under a. dynasty of their own, the mild 
excitement which they have for some years derived from the 
consciousness of not intolerable grievances, and from vague 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEBATE. 


it is true that the sentiments uttered in the House of 
Lords on the conduct of the University of Oxford to 
Professor Jowetr have had such an effect that the University 
has been made ashamed of itself, and intends to vote the 
money so long denied, there may be some reason to ex 


‘that what has been said in the same place about Public 


Schools may produce a change in English education. Humanly 
speaking, it seemed impossible that the conversation of 
half a dozen Peers should inspire a theological party with 
a sense of justice and a desire for peace. But if that can 
be done, there is no reason why the observations of Lord 
Crarenpon and Lord Srannore should not goad the masters 
of grammar-schools into teaching grammar. It has been 
decided that classics shall form the staple of the higher 
English education, and, when this has once been decided 
on, many inevitable consequences flow from the decision. 
In the first place, such honour as is given to learning must be 
chiefly attached to success in the study of the classics, for it 
would be absurd if a school did not honour most what it 
thinks most worthy of attention. In the next place, the 
a part of the time of the boys must be given to classics. 

the advantage of classical study is that it expands and 
strengthens the mind more than any other study, the pursuit of 
classical knowledge must be thorough and continuous, or 
evidently it will not bring out the intellect at all. This being 
conceded, the objections to the present Public School system, as 
exemplified more especially at Eton, are three. First, the mass 
of the boys, although they give up to classics all the time they 
can spare from cricket, are not taught classics at all; secondly, 
the Linies are not taught in the right way; and, thirdly, the 
time which might be given to learning without being given to 
the classics is denied, or is not properly employed. The first is by 
far the most serious ground of complaint, and, in spite of the 
great cricket and juicy mutton theory, we consider it a very 
gra\cone. That the great mass of boys should be encouraged or 
allowed to spend year after year in a mere pretence of learning 
the classics, and yet should go up to age sites any 
knowledge of grammar, is a very bad thing. e@ arguments 
that would prove it to be a good thing would go to prove 
that the best thing for ish gentlemen would be to burn 
all their books, abandon civilization, and run about in a dress 


of blue paint. There are at Eton so many boys, 
with a on such capabilities of intellec life, with so 
many talents lying ready to be used. The Eton system 
invites them to bury these talents handsomely, and is only 
anxious that the napkin should be edubroiddied No theories 
about the peculiar atmosphere of Eton, or about the strange 
unintellectual force always at work there—no arguments 
from the impossibility of making the sons of rich men 
feél an intérest in studies by which they do not need to make 
money —can cover the absurdity of suffering a school to 
make classical learning the only learning taught, and then 
not to teach the classics. But no violent interference can 
remedy the evil, just as no violent interference can make 
an incumbent work hard in his parish. To elevate the 
standard of public duty, to raise the expectations of ordinary 
observers, to quicken, by the wholesome admonitions of general 
censure, the consciences of individuals, furnishes the only way in 
which clergymen can be got to toil among the poor instead 
of going to fish and shoot, or in which the masters of schools 
who are splendidly paid, whether they teach grammar 
or not, can be got to teach grammar. The debate 
in the Lords may serve to create some expectation that the 
classics will soon begin to be taught in places of classical 
learning ; and, if this expectation is once raised, it will be 
satisfied. The day may come when schoolmasters who take 
the money of parents for classical instruction, and then decline 
or omit to teach the rudiments of the classical languages, may 
be looked on as rectors are looked on who take their tithes, 
but are too grand or too idle to enter a cottage. 

Whether the classics are taught properly is a very minor 
question, for it can only apply to the very small num- 
ber of boys who are taught classics at all. Lord 
Stannore is of opinion that, in England, young scholars 
are trained to devote too much of their time to composition, 
and more especially to Greek composition. They might be 
better scholars, he thinks, if they gave up more time to trans- 
lation, and less time to ing verses. When he is left alone 
with pen and ink, Lord Srannore considers all verse-makin 
a “laborious inutility”; but in a public body led by Lo 
Dersy he is obliged to concede something to the prejudices or 
prepossessions of his hearers, and accepts Latin verse-making 
as a natural and graceful accomplishment. But he cannot 
stand Greek verses. He can comprehend the sense of trans- 


| lating Mitton into Virgilian hexameters; but, as he observes, 


SwaksPEaRE did not live in Greece, and it is, therefore, the 
height of absurdity to translate him into iambics. It was in 
honour of Mr. Pirr that Lord Sranuopre decried classical 
composition, and he may have the satisfaction of thinking 
that the palmy days of classical superar in England are 
evidently over. The quantity of this composition that is 
worked off in a year is much greater than it used 
to be, and the average excellence is, perhaps, higher; but 
there is not the same finish and delicacy in the best pieces, 
and there is much less glory got by success in the art. The 
composition prizes at the Universities were once considerable 
distinctions, and a very good Porson or Latin Verse was long 
remembered. ‘There were whole families that rose to local 
eminence by their common possession of a singular kuack in 
hitting off easy and apt classical phrases. But now there is 
no great interest taken in these compositions, either by the 
successful candidates or by any one else. In the first place, 
the prizes for composition are so much increased in number 
at the University, that it is impossible to remember or even to 
understand how many prizes a successful young man gains. 
In the next place, the cultivation of composition was prized 
in a society which—like the society of London thirty or 
forty years ago—mainly consisted of men trained in the 
same way, and familiar with the usual public school course. 
Society has become larger and more mixed, and Latin verse- 
making, which was once thought to be a means of cultivating 
the muses, has now come to be spoken of by an aristocratic 
historian as a laborious inutility, Still the testimony of 
schoolmasters is unanimous that composition in prose and 
verse is one of the very best possible means of becoming 
acquainted with the classical languages. There are plenty of 
theoretical arguments to be found against making Greek or 
Latin verses, but, practically, experience shows that to make them 
well is a great help to understanding Greek and Latin. The 
only doubt is whether too much time is devoted to them; and 
as to this it may be observed that the turn of English scholar- 
ship at present is towards the accurate rendering of classical 
authors, and that to translate well, and not to compose well, 
seems to be the favourite ambition of the younger scholars of 
the Universities. The great multiplication also of good 
histories of the classical times, and of good works of criticism 
on classical authors, gives men new facilities for un i 
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and appreciating the contents of the works these authors have 
left behind them. Verbal scholarship and literary scholarship 
have advanced in the last twenty years, and composition, 
though more varied in kind and more in quantity, is of less 
excellence in quality. If composition, therefore, ever held too 
high a place in English classical education, it probably does not 
do so now. But the advantages of composition only flow on the 
fortunate heads of those who are able to compose. 
laborious piling together of words in something like a metre 
by a boy who does not know his grammar, and who cannot 


. imitate classical authors because he has no notion what the 


authors mean, is indeed an inutility. Verse composition is 
one of the very worst instruments for the instruction of 
stupid boys that could be devised. Fashion has, however, 
decreed that every boy at a public school should be deemed 
capable of composing. Facts stare masters in the face, and 
point the other way, but the masters quietly remark that it 
13s only so much the worse for the facta, and they go on 
teaching as they please. : 


' If classics are to take up the bulk of a boy’s time, he can- 
not learn much else, Still, he has enough time to learn 
something, and it will make the greatest difference to him 
how his non-classical hours are employed. The Peers 
were generally agreed that French should form a prin- 
cipal branch among these subordinate studies. It is true that 
French can only be taught efficiently by an Englishman, 
except in very rare instances, The ordinary French teacher 
is the plaything of the masters and the laughing-stock of the 
boys. Head masters play practical jokes off on him, such as 
permitting him to send round notes demanding the causes of 
the nonappearance of absent boys, and then exempting the 
boys from answering these notes, The boys, full of a good- 
humoured contempt for a subordinate and an outsider, quietl 
decline to attend his instruction. But an Englishman | 
French perfectly well in everything but the pronunciation ; and 
to know the French idioms, and grammar, and yocabulary, 
takes a boy a long way on in the French language, although 
he may retain a very bad accent when he tries to speak. 
English history and elementary mathematics, together with 
such religious instruction as can be conveniently and ly 
given, complete the course that is absolutely necessary. There 
are, indeed, a great many other things which it is highly use- 
ful or pleasant to know. It is a great advantage to draw, and 
music is generally found to give delight to the performer. It 
is also good to know German as well as French, and the 
general history of modern Europe as well as that of England 
only. Physical science also puts in its claims, and it seems 
audacious to deny them, although it is not very obvious how 
any great amount of it can be taught without plunging the 
vague minds of little boys into an abyssof cram. Butall these 
are dreams of the future. We are an immeasurable distance 
from that height of education at which it will be necessary to 
discuss whether the last five minutes every other day before tea 
shall be given to electricity or conchology. We have much 
simpler and ruder duties to attend to. First, there is the 
great central object of all scholastic reformation, the teaching 
of grammar, and the consequent turning to profit of classical 
education. To this let the ordinary public schoolboy add a 
decent knowledge of French as written, of arithmetic, and of 
English history, and he will be in education as far beyond his 
cricketing ancestor of the present day as the Peers who took 
part in the recent debate on Public Schools are beyond the 
rude barons who courted or bullied the PLANTAGENETS. 


= = 


MR. GLADSTONE QN REFORM. 
R. GLADSTONE caused considerable surprise, a few 
weeks ago, by his unexpected declaration in favour 
of Parliamen Reform; and when he afterwards pub- 
lished his speech, with a preface which seemed apologetic, 


he was na su to haye been alarmed by the 
in tion which friends and enemies alike placed upon 
his If he was on either occasion misunder- 


stood, the fault was entirely his own. A deliberate enun- 
ciation of political principle by the chief Minister present 
in the House of Commons ought not to require 
nation or excuse. It is certain that all parties in the House 
attached precisely the same meaning to Mr. Grapsrone’s 
statement which Mr. Forster expr when he congratulated 
the Reformers on having at last found a leader. The assertion 
that the burden of proof lay on the advocates of exclusion 
was extended by the further proposition that the oppo- 
nents of ch 


were bound to prove the unworthi the 
incapacity, and the misconduct of forty-nine Bticthe of the 


.| universal suff 


working classes. The challenge was as sweeping and as unfair 
as if it had proceeded from some reckless sn io Even if 
the great majority of the population of England were really 
chargeable with habitual unworthiness and misconduct, it 
would be an act of insolent temerity to publish the accusa- 
tion. The rest of Mr. Giapstone’s was principally 
occupied by an elaborate panegyric on the loyalty, intelligence, 


The | and general excellence of the same working classes. It seemed 


to follow that the speaker desired to confer the franchise 
on the exemplary body which, according to his theory, 
could have a justly excluded only on account of 
its imaginary vices and defects. A partial enfran- 
chisement would be subject to the same objection as the 
existing limitation; for it would be absurd to allege, 
and imprest to prove, the incapacity, unworthiness, and 
misconduct of thirty-nine, or twenty-nine, or nineteen fiftieths 
of the whole number of Mr. Giapstone’s clients. No limited 
representative Constitution could work if it were assumed that 
a stigma was im on every n from whom the suffrage 
was withheld. The reasons for declining or ning an en- 
largement of the franchise involve no offensive imputation on 
any class of the community. Mr. GLapstone, however, is, on his 
own showing, bound either to concede the franchise to the entire 
mass of the working classes, or to justify his partial refusal by 
proofs of misconduct, incapacity, and unworthiness. His 
adversaries and critics, as well as the new allies who welcomed 
his adhesion, were fully entitled to push his doctrine to its/ 
extreme logical results, 

By appending to an authorized edition of his speech a 
partially intelligible explanation, Mr. Giapstone virtually 
admits the justice of the charge of indiscretion, even if he 
succeeds in vindicating his good faith. It would scarcely 
have been loyal to bid, in the absence of his chief, for the 
future allegiance of the extreme Liberal party; but if the 
apparent overture really bore no epost significance, the 
occasion for propounding an abstract theory was singularly ill- 
chosen. It is not the question “whether the statement be a 
“ gratuitous and startling novelty, or whether it is rather the 
“ practical revival of a strain which, five years ago, was usual 
“and familiar.”*-The adoption of the cant which, at any 
particular moment, may be popular, implies at worst a want 
of courage and originality; but the reproduction, after a con- 
siderable interval, of abandoned truisms or fallacies is natu- 
rally supposed to imply some practical design. The 
first reflections of Mr. Guapstone’s auditors turned, not 
on the virtues of the working man or on the adyan- 
tages of promiscuous suffrage, but on the prospects of 
the Danish Conference and the symptoms of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’s gout. Five years ago, talk about Refurm was so 
usual and familiar that the frequent reproduction of common- 
places excited neither surprise nor irritation. At that time, 
also, a general election was more than five years from im- 
pending, the Prime Minister was five years younger, and 
Sir Georce Lewis was alive.X In a passage which is appended 
as a note to the present speech, Mr. Giapstone himself, in 
1860, defended the abortive Bill of the present Government 
by explaining that the proposed addition to the borough con- 
stituencies would only amount to one-third. If he had, even 
then, hinted at the injustice of excluding forty-nine fiftieths of 
the working classes, the undigested pledges of the hustings 
would not have weighed so heavily on the House of Commons 
as to preclude a vigorous protest against the principle of 
The more zealous Reformers of 1860 
never ‘thought that they had found a leader in the CuancELLoR 
of the Excuequer, and, even if he had proposed to put himself 
at their head, he was not then likely to become immedi 
the leader of the Government or the Liberal party. It 


"| more possible, in the case of Mr. GLapstong, than it might be 


thought if any other eminent politician had made a similar 
declaration, that he was not really influenced by the obvious 
motives which occurred to his immediate ence and to 
every reader of his speech. He has often failed to understand 
the construction which must inevitably be placed on his own 
words and actions, though his verbal reasoning is generally 
consistent. It is more surprising that he should have 
failed to perceive that his doctrines led directly to universal 
suffrage, than that he should have been blind to the inherent 
logic of events, of character, and of position. 


A fortnight has now elapsed, and the retractation or com- 
mentary on the has not yet been retracted or explained 
away. The statement that the declaration in favour of 
Reform was not a deliberate and studied announcement 
amounts, in the ordinary meaning of words, to a disavowal 
of the opinions which had produced so much applause and 
censure. The bold dgfiance of all the supposed calumniators 
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of the working man was, it seems, “drawn forth on the 
“ moment by a course of argument from the opponents of the 
“ measure, which, &c. &c.” But, as Mr. GLapsTone truly and 
oddly adds, “ this circumstance, if the opinion be blameable, 
“ will afford no apology.” It is natural to ask whether the 
opinion is admitted to be blameable; for if it is sound, and if 
it was seasonably uttered, no apology is required. It is more 
important, for the moment, to ascertain whether Mr. Forster 
ve his friends have found a leader, than how they were 
misled, or why, if at all, they have been disappointed. If 
Mr. Giapstone seriously holds that, in his speech, he was 
attempting the solution of problems “ which are little likely 
“to become practical except for another generation,” the 
question of his intentions is answered, though the purpose of 
his speech remains unintelligible. In another sentence he 
confesses that “a proposition, apparently of wide scope, was 
“reduced by large and scarcely definable exceptions within 
“rather narrow limits.” Until the principle of the excep- 
tions is defined, it is impossible to say whether they are large 
or small. Mr. GLapstone now declares that candidates for 
the franchise may rightly be rejected “if it should appear 
“that, though no personal unfitness can be alleged against 
“them, yet political danger might arise from their admission.” 
As the extension of the suffrage has never been ostensibly re- 
sisted on any otherground, it may, after all, appear that Mr.GLap- 
STONE agrees with the most zealous adversaries of Parliamentary 
Reform. In his speech, he was certainly understood to mean 
that political danger was entirely or approximately contingent 
on personal unfitness; but his present proposition is as safe and 
as vague as one of Sir Rosert Peex’s favourite phrases for 
evading inconvenient pledges. A promise to reform proved 
abuses, and an offer of a Reform Bill which may be passed 
without political danger, are equally valuable. “Candid 
“minds,” it seems, ought, when they require an explanation 
of general statements, to “ find it in the context of the speech 
“which contains them.” Candid minds, finding in the con- 
text of the speech that the opponents of a proposed enfranchise- 
ment are bound to prove misconduct and incapacity, will not 
unfairly infer that the admission of three or four millions of 
well-conducted voters would not, in Mr. Giapsrone’s judg- 
ment, involve political danger. 

The authorized gloss on the disputed text winds up with 
the modest remark that, “as the opinion of an individual, the 
“whole matter is of trifling consequence. But the consistency 
“of parties and Parliaments is a subject of weight and 
“moment; for upon this depends that store of public con- 
“ fidence which is of such inexorable necessity and of such 
“ inestimable value for the maintenance of our free and happy 
“Government.” The consequence which attaches to the 
opinion of an individual depends on the preliminary consider- 
ation who the individual is. If the individual is likely to 
become the head of our “free and happy Government,” and 
especially if the expression of the opinion seems to bear on 
his selection for that elevated post, the knowledge of his in- 
tentions, if not of inexorable necessity, possesses considerable, 
though perhaps not inestimable, value. Public confidence 
depends in some degree on the consistency of those on 
whom it is bestowed; but before it can be determined 
whether a statesman is consistent, it is indispensable to ascer- 
tain his present opinions. The hints and generalities of the 
preface seem to be inconsistent with the broad declarations of 
the , and ordinary readers have no clue to the theory by 
which the apparent discrepancies may possibly be reconciled. 
Mr. GLapstone’s great abilities may perhaps hereafter make 
him Prime Minister, but his speech seemed to be addressed to 
expected supporters below the gangway, while in the preface 
he may be thought to claim the legitimate and peaceable suc- 
cession to Lord Patmerston. The only canon of interpreta- 
tion which thoughtful critics can suggest is derived from the 
circumstance that Mr. GLapstone speaks much more clearly 
than he writes. The observation must, however, be qualified 
by an allowance for the inveterate habit of laying, in his 
speeches, too broad a foundation for every practical opinion. 


In supporting Mr. Bares’s Bill, Mr. was almost 


certain to use arguments which would have justified a far 
more sweeping change ; and he also forgets his extemporized 
opinions as soon as they have served their immediate rhe- 
torical . In literary composition he becomes more 
hesitating, if not more cautious, perhaps because he finds him- 
self unaccountably hampered by a sudden inability to use 
vernacular Engli In the House of Commons Mr. Giap- 
stone is incapable of the feeble barbarism of describing certain 
newspapers as “the highest organs of political articulation.” 
There is, happily, not a newspaper writer in London who 


would not articulate more intelligibly. Cicero was afilicted 


with similar helplessness only when he ventured into verse : — 

If Mr. Guapstone spoke in Parliament of organs of articula- 

tion, he might despise the weapons of the adversaries who 

deprecate the advent of the free and happy Government in 

which he hopes to preside as Consul. 


MODERN PILOTS. 
ia defence of English foreign policy is a little difficult 
just at present, because the advocate who undertakes to 
defend it must use arguments in one part of his case that are 
fatal to another part of it. It is not difficult to find argu- 
ments that will prove, to those who come with prepossessions 
roperly prepared, either that Germany is right or that 
enmark is right; but there is a very serious difficulty in 
proving logically that the cause of Denmark has deteriorated 
in precise proportion to the battles she has lost, or that a 
European war may be risked for a treaty in January which 
is not worth a blow in June. This inherent difficulty in the 
Ministerial case must be remembered charitably by those 
who are tempted to judge too harshly the well-meant efforts 
of Ministerial advocates in the press. A client who, as the 
trial went on, should be perpetually bearing testimony to his 
own former misdeeds would be an embarrassment to the most 
ingenious pleader. It is not, therefore, strange that, during 
the recent negotiations, the Zimes should occasionally have 
evinced an indiscreet candour, or laid down eccentric canons 
of constitutional law. The wonder would have been if this had 
not happened. Our contemporary deserves credit for having 
put so good a face upon the matter, and having made a case 
so nearly approaching to plausibility without exposing itself 
more seriously. But as the Constitution is recklessly sacrificed 
in these argumentative tours de force, and as it happens to be 
of rather more importance even than the maintenance of Lord 
PaLmerston’s impeccability. it is necessary not to pass without 
observation some of the recent doctrines which have been 
newly issued from the same prolific mint in order to serve his 
cause. 

A remarkable specimen appeared upon Wednesday last. 
The Times was engaged in defending, or rather in extenuating, 
the conduct of the Government in saying and writing things 
which could be interpreted by the Danes in no other way than 
as indicating a determination to go to war in defence of 
the Treaty of London. To ordinary understandings. this 
was a cruel proceeding, if no intention of the kind really 
existed. But the Times has a reply :—* It may have been 
“the notion of Lord Russet at one time that such a course 
“was expedient, and if he was led to think it would be 
“ popular the Conservative party in the House of Commons 
“was a good deal to blame for the error, for, in spite of Mr. 
“ DisRakELi’s present utterances, the Opposition papers were 
“ warlike enough before the meeting of Parliament, and after- 
“ wards the Opposition members in the Commons seemed fully 
“ to support the opinions of their representatives in the Press. 
“That they were not in earnest we can readily believe, but 
“ the tone of the Conservatives was well calculated to confirm 
“the Government in the illusion that the Germans might 
“be opposed by’ force in their invasion of the Duchies,” 
Lord Russet, in short, appears in the character of an 
ApaM, beguiled by that seductive Eve, Mr. Disrae.t, into 
believing he might taste the luxury of a martial policy with- 
out any resulting forfeiture of official life. How tar the state- 
ment is true, or how far the “ Opposition members” can 
be spoken of in regard to the Danish difficulty as a homoge- 
neous whole, is a question which it is not worth while to 
discuss. The notable point of this defence is the strange view 
of a Minister’s duties that it implies. In old times of difficulty, 
we used to hear of Ministers who had a policy of their own. 
They saw that some course or other was right or wise, and 
they urged it upon their Sovereign and their countrymen. If 
it was approved, they carried it out. If it was condemned, 
they retired, and made way for others who had originally 
supported the contrary policy which had been preferred. A 
Minister of the type of CaaTnam, or Pitt, or CasTLEREAGH, or 
Prex would have felt himself degraded far more deeply than 
any loss of office could degrade him if, upon a matter of vital 
moment, he had stooped to be the instrument of a policy the 
rose of that which his deliberate judgment had selected. 

ut this type of statesman appears to have passed away. 
“ The pilot that weathers the storm” is out of fashion ae 
The modern statesman rather belongs to that class of pilot who 
allows his ship to broach to, and toss in the trough of the sea, 
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while he goes below and finishes his grog. It appears now to 
be part of the recognised duty of a Foreign mga to read 
the Opposition newspapers, listen to the speeches of Opposi- 
tion members, and then to sit down and frame his policy 
accordingly. Lord Russet, it is alleged, announced in- 
tentions in the winter to which he could not have 
given effect without losing his office; and consequently 
he did not give effect to them. The result is, a good many 
reproaches from one side and a good deal of contempt from 
the other. But then the justification is, “ that the Opposition 
“papers were warlike.” What a curious picture of 
Ministerial deliberations is thus indirectly unveiled to the 
public eye! It is Saturday afternoon, in the winter of 1863. 
The Cabinet is assembled. The Schleswig-Holstein question is 
just beginning to assume a formidable aspect, and the designs 
of the German Powers are shaping themselves clearly for the 
first time. The Ministers are in deep perplexity, doubting 
between silent acquiescence and the utterance of threats which, 
if acted on, will lead to war. Suddenly the doors open—a mes- 
senger appears—he holds “the Opposition papers” in his hands. 
A great rush to the doorway for the moment disturbs the decorum 
of the conclave. Lord Patuerston returns chuckling to his seat, 
the happy possessor of the Herald. Lord RussELt, too, secures 
his prize, and, trying to peer between its uncut leaves, is extin- 
guished for the moment, and looks like a walking Standard. Mr. 
Guapstone and Mr. Gisson are compelled to subside into the 
Press and the John Bull, muttering, sulkily, that the Whigs 
always get the best of it in a scramble. A quarter of an 
hour of silent and reflective study follows. At the end of 
that time the Cabinet unanimously agree that ‘“ the Oppo- 
“ sition papers are warlike.” This fact having beeri satisfac- 
torily ascertained, no further debate is necessary. That night 

‘aii is forwarded to Berlin, to inform the German 
Powers that Her Masesty’s Government will not look with 
indifference upon any violation of the Treaty of 1852. Such, 
if we are to believe the Times, is the modus operandi of Her 
Masesty’s Government when they are overtaken by a diplo- 
matic difficulty. 

If we are to judge by results, it looks very much as if 
the Times had really got the true account of the matter. We 
are to be governed, not by intelligent men conscientiously 
tendering their advice, but by a set of weathercocks, deli- 
cately poised, warranted to indicate with unerring accuracy 
every variation in public feeling. It seems to be quite 
accepted as the natural and proper state of things, that 
when the Opposition papers, professing to represent the 
public, say “ war,” Lord Russett should say “war” too; 
and when he finds, or thinks he finds, that they are 
mistaken in their estimate of public feeling, it is equally a 
matter of course that he should turn round and cry “ * 
There is no question that this novel view of the functions of a 
Minister have been consistently carried out. There are only 
two objections to be made to the system. The first is that 
these weathercocks cost too much. It may be worth while 
paying five thousand a year in order to obtain the ser- 
vices of a sagacious statesman who will undertake the 
responsibility and the labour of governing. But if we are 
to be governed by weathercocks, they can be had a good 
deal cheaper. A gentleman from the office of the Times 
would do it for a tenth part of the sum, and F ayere A do 
it better. Writing despatches to order, under the direction 
of “the Opposition papers” and “ Opposition members,” is 
not a very difficult task ; and if it could be transferred from 
the hands of Lord Russext to those of his private Secretary, 
the result would be not only a considerable saving upon the 
estimates, but a great increase of politeness in the conduct of 
English diplomacy. The other objection to the system is, 
that if the functions of a Minister are reduced to those of a 
head clerk, it will be difficult to’ induce any one but head 
clerks to assume them. Statesmen in the present day may 
have shown an ignoble tenacity of office, reconciling them- 
selves to the loss of all real power so long as the show of 
it remained. But such failings are not congenial to the 
classes from which they are drawn. Before a constant 
succession of men can be found to play the ignominious 
parts to which Lord Russett and his colleagues are 
accused of stooping, it will be necessary to dig far deeper into 
the strata of English society. We are going the direct road 
to a condition of opinion in which politics, as in America, 
shall be regarded as the vilest pursuit to which a citizen can 


PARTY SPIRIT IN FRANCE. 


T= French Government lately brought in a Bill on the 
Coalition of Workmen, and as it seemed an improvement 
on the law then existing, and as liberal a measure as could be 
carried and as France was likely to welcome, M. Emite 
OLLIviER, among other persons, voted for it. Immediately 
there was a great outcry that he was a turncoat, a traitor, a 
secret Imperialist. It was in vain that he urged in his 
justification that he was but voting as he thought, and that, 
if he disagreed from his friends, the disagreement was a per- 
fectly honest one. M.Jutes Favre and M. Jutes Sion 
spoke vehemently against him, and all the purists of the 
Opposition called out that they were smitten by the man 
of their trust. M. Oxtivier took no public notice, and 
it was difficult for him to take any. If his friends could 
not understand the meaning of an honest difference of opi- 
nion, how was he to enlighten them? But at last a supremely 
foolish elector, one of those useful idiots who are furnished 
in the nick of time by every constituency in every country, 
wrote to say that he could not possibly vote for a repre- 
sentative who had gone so far wrong as to vote with the 
Government on any conceivable occasion. This was exactly 
what M. OLLivier wanted. Under the pretext of correcting 
the views of this poor anonymous creature, M. OLLIVIER 
wrote a letter explaining to France what he conceived to be 
his position. And modern France has seen few documents from 
which such good auguries of the future might be drawn. In 
a tone of just indignation, M. Oxivier deplores the mean 
appetite for scan which whispers that, if the sin- 
cerest and bravest opponent of the Government ever thinks 
the Government right, he must have been bought. Politics 
would disgust every high-minded man if all his critics were 
low and poor enough to reason in this way; and M. OLLIVIER 
declares, with becoming pride, that he would return to the 
triumphs and profits of his profession, and quit the Chamber 
altogether, if he could believe that the mass of his constituents 
doubted for a moment of his honour, because he voted with 
the Government. He might have gone much further than he 
has done. He might, if he had not been tender of the feelings 
of his colleagues, have shown that by voting as he thought 
right he not only was not false to his party, but was rendering 
his party the greatest service it could receive. France will 
never return to a free form of Government while the general 
persuasion remains that Parliament is only a scene of petty, 
indiscriminate, and vexatious warfare. That men who belong to 
a party will not see any good in a measure unless théfr own party 
introduces it, is the precise absurdity with which critical French- 
men always reproach Constitutional Government. What is 
wanted is, that France should believe that the benefits of free 
discussion can be gamed without the evils of factiousness 
being risked. The Imperial Government—although it out- 
rages some of the highest feelings of the nation, and fosters 
political immoralities, as all despotisms must do—devotes 
the most honest care and the strictest attention to de- 
vising good practical measures for the promotion of the 
ordinary and daily prosperity of France. It is absurd 
to think that, having ample information, experienced 
officials, and men of trained ability at its command, 
it must always be in the wrong when it suggests 
what should be done. The worst of all reproaches that could 
be brought against the Opposition, and the most fatal barrier 
to its usefulness, would be that it should fight against all Go- 
vernment measures, good or bad, and should try te coerce its 
more scripulous members into saying that what the Govern- 
ment calls white is always and inevitably black. The spirited 
letter of M. OLtivier will have, it may be hoped, the desired 
effect, and his constituents may perhaps recognise, not only the 


justice of his excuses, but the greatness of the service he has 


rendered to the cause of liberty. 

The excess of party spirit has always been the curse of 
France since France first tried, in its random and sbiftless 
way, to govern itself. The fire and the force, the feminine 
jealousy and the meanness, of the French character com- 
bine to make Frenchmen blind and eager partisans; and that 
turn for what they call logic, or the bare statement of abstract 
theories in an epigrammatic form, has been cultivated until 
to be logical—that is, to see things otherwise than as th 
are—has become a typical feature in the ordinary Frenc 
mind. Constitutional Government and this French kind of. 
logic are incompatible, but it must be owned the existing | 


titute his powers. What manner of statesmen are 
Pnich such a state of feeling brings to the surface, r,t Government is scarcely less in harmony with logic. For 
been taught by a lesson as appalling as any that has ever been | /ogic consists in following one set of principles or theories to 
given for a generation’s warning. It is to be hoped we may | their extremes; and the Imperial Government in many points— 
profit by it. “"+\ as, for example, on the Church question—is wholly illogical, 
and tries to reconcile irreconcilable interests. Sometimes 
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the clerical and sometimes the lay logic seems to get 
the upper hand. Just now, the clerical logic is supposed 
to have had a triumph, for M. Renan has been finally 
removed from his Professorship, and the triumph of the 
Ultramontane arty has been the greater because both the 
Emperor and M. Durvy have notoriously a tenderness for 
M. Renan. No question could be more difficult to solve than 
that which was forced on the Emperor and the Minister of 
Public Instruction ; and even those who think with M. Renan 
that he has been unjustly treated must see the serious em- 
barrassments which might be caused in a Catholic country if 
public teachers were suffered to deny openly the leading 
tenets of Catholicism. Freedom of thought is an excellent 
thing, but when free thought drives away pupils, it seems to 
defeat one of the main purposes of a University. Even, 
however, although the Emperor has been obliged to let 
the clerical party triumph in this matter, he is ge- 
nerally anxious to moderate that rage of p spirit in 
religious matters which might, if not repressed, so easily 
take the form of a gloomy and despotic fanaticism. In 
secular politics, it must be acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment has often been wrong, and has exhibited party spirit 
in a very needless and a very inexcusable sh Although 
the Emperor expressly invited the members of the old parties 
to take their share in the national representation, the 
party spirit of the Emprror’s subordinates was too strong 
to let this appeal have the consequences which we may 
believe were honestly intended to follow on it. Nothing 
could be more indecorous or more shortsighted than the 
manner in which the elections of last summer were conducted 
wherever it was supposed that the Government candidate was 
not perfectly safe. It is not only the Opposition that should 
take the letter of M. Oxtrvier to heart. The Government 
has also much to learn from it; and if the Opposition is 
bitter, it may be said for it that, although this bitterness 
ought to, be laid aside as M. Oxtivier advises, yet it is, for 
the most part, justified by the attacks on the Opposition 
members which the Government prepares, or sanctions with 
its apparent approval. 

It ought to be remembered, in justice to Frenchmen, that 
much of the party spirit that is displayed may be attributed to 
the exciting character of the events through which the present 
generation of public men has passed. In quiet times there is 
very little party spirit in England, but when—as in the 
decade between 1820 and 1830—there is a really serious 
agitation going on, and the minds of men are convulsed with 
many contending emotions of hope and fear, the antagonism 
of political leaders becomes bitter and personal. A Frenchman 
even now in middle life may easily have been first a sup- 
porter of M. Guizor, then a moderate Republican, then a victim 
of the coup d'état, then a stern opponent of the Empire, 
then a suspicious and cold Imperialist, then a sincere 
a of the policy and the dynasty of the Emprror. This 
is the history of many men who now hold a high position, and 
whom it would be uncharitable, and probably untrue, to suspect 
of deliberate dishonesty. But it is not to be wondered at that 
the man who has such a hi should provoke fierce enmities, 
and that he in return should give back scorn for scorn, and 
should look out for flaws and shortcomings in the past history 
of those that censure him. It is a great step towards composing 
these animosities and towards averting the sterile discussions 
that arise outof them, when a man of the position of M. OLLIVIER 
achieves a conspicuous victory over party spirit, and looks 
for a moment, not to men, but to measures. The arguments 
against allowing parties to fade away are ingenious, but apply 
to a wholly different state of things from that which obtains 
in France. There is no fear lest there should be no parties in 
France; the fear is lest parties should continue to make 
any government impossible except one that presses 
down all parties indiscriminately. Time, it may be 
hoped, will do something to the bitterness that 
exists at present; and so far as this bitterness is the 
fruit of memory, and springs from a knowledge of 
the very different policy and principles cherished in 
years gone by, time is sure to do some good, for it 
is sure to kill all-those whose lives are thus mixed up with 
reminiscences of what has been in other days, and under very 
different circumstances. It might, however, happen that 
liberty might run a fresh danger, and that to the animosities 
of these persona] recollections might succeed the animosities 
occasioned by a stupid, dull, bigoted rejection of whatever the 
Imperial Government ,. Whether right or wrong. It 
is from this danger that M. Oxtivier is striving to guard his 
country, and the service he thus renders France is not less 
because it appears not to be very much appreciated at present. 
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AMERICA. 

HE extravagant partisanship which induces classes 
T of Englishmen to identify themselves with 
Federals or Confederates has vented itself in confident and 
opposite interpretations of recent military events, and in not 
less positive anticipations of the fortune of the campaign. To 
observers of calmer temperament it is evident that, down to 
the 28th of May, no decisive success had been obtained by 
either combatant. General Lez had for three weeks repelled 
every attack, and in almost every engagement he had main- 
tained his superiority. On the other hand, General Grant, 
justly relying on an enormous preponderance of numbers, has 
gradually pushed the Confederate army thirty or forty miles 
on the road to Richmond. To the south of the capital, General 
Butter, though he had been driven back with heavy loss 
from his most advanced position, continued, by occupying the 
attention of BeaurEGARD, to effect an important diversion. 
The victory of Breckenrince in the valley of the Shenandoah 
was so complete that the defeated General Sicex has been 
summarily superseded. According to Mr. Sranron’s state- 
ment, the reinforcements which have been forwarded have 
already raised the army to its original strength, which is re- 
presented, on apparently good authority, as having amounted 
to more than 300,000 men. It is now, however, admitted 
that the Federal Government has sent its last reserves into 
the field, and unless the numbers of the army are overrated, 
the loss must have even exceeded the amount which was 
originally reported. It is doubtful whether Lez can dispose of 
150,000 men, but he is perhaps superior to his adversary in 
skill, and defence is easier than attack. An invader generally 
becomes weaker as he advances further from his base, but the 
Federal generals enjoy a peculiar advantage in their command 
of the rivers which successively intersect the road to Rich- 
mond. General Grant draws his supplies from the Rappa- 
hannock as easily as from the Potomac, and, if he approaches 
Richmond, he will make use, like M‘CLELian, of the York 
River and the James River. General Butter was ena- 
bled to land his force within a few miles of Richmond, 
and, if necessary, he would probably find a secure re- 
treat on board his gunboats. Two years ago it was 
found impossible, after the defeats on the Chickahominy, 
to crush M‘CLeLtan in the peninsula, or to interfere 
with his embarkation. The Southern Government and 
generals have performed wonders of courage and activity, but 
they are obliged to stop short of miracles. At present, their 
hope of continued resistance depends on the numbers of 
which they can dispose. Of 250,000 men who were said 
to be in the field at the beginning of the spring campaign, the 
greater portion is probably now in Virginia. The victories 
in North Carolina have enabled General Hoxe to march to the 
aid of Ler, and the continued retreat of JOHNSTONE into the 
heart of Georgia seems to show that his army has 
been drained to supply the more urgent need of Virginia. 
Except on the two principal lines of operation, active hostili- 
ties appear to be almost suspended. General Banks, after losing 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men, has escaped with the remains 
of his army to New Orleans; Admiral Porter, by remarkable 
efforts of engineering skill, has been enabled to extricate his 
flotilla from the shallows of the Red River; and General 
Sreee will probably effect his retreat from the interior of 
Arkansas. It is not likely that the campaign will be renewed, 
either in Louisiana or Texas, until the fate of Richmond is 
determined; but irregular parties of the Confederates inter- 
rupt the navigation of the Mississippi at various points, and 
Port Hudson is said to have been already evacuated by the 
Federal garrison. If the detachments which SHerman must 
leave behind him to protect his communications reduce him 
to an equality in nuntbers with his adversary, JonnsTone will 
probably turn on his pursuer. Except at Resaca, he appears 
to have suffered no loss in his prolonged retreat, and the State 
levies of Georgia may be available for reinforcements. No 
Northern commander has previously advanced so far as General 
SHERMAN into the enemy’s country, or to so great a distance 
from water communication. With Alabama to the west, and 
South Carolina to the east, he could scarcely have ven- 
tured on his daring enterprise unless he had counted on the 
exhaustion of Southern resources. At the date of the last 
accounts, he was still forty miles from Atlanta, which is, with 
the exception of Richmond, the most important inland town 
in the possession of the Confederates. It is not to be supposed 
that Jounstone will surrender the place without a struggle, 
and probably it may be sufficiently fortified to repel any 
sudden attack. .\ defeat suffered a hundred miles south of 
Chattanooga, and five hundred miles from the ultimate base 
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fortune ; but there is always a presumption in favour of an 
experienced soldier who is engaged in an offensive movement. 
The dangers and contingencies which are obvious to distant 
spectators cannot have escaped the notige either of General 
Suerman or of General Grant, and it must be supposed that 
both generals have considered, not only the chances of success, 
but the mode of retreat in case of failure. The disastrous result 
of the campaign in Louisiana was entirely attributable to the 
incapacity of Banks. When General Suerman, in the early 
part of the spring, was obliged to retire on Vicksburg, he 
withdrew his troops with insignificant loss. 


The alleged indifference of the Nerthern population to the 
frightful bloodshed in Virginia may perhaps show obtuseness 
of feeling, but on political and military grounds the Govern- 
ment is probably justified in concentrating, for the first time, 
its entire strength on a desperate effort. Greater numbers 
constitute as legitimate an advantage as rifled cannon com- 
pared with the old-fashioned smoothbores, and the only 
chance of a decisive victory is to be found in the employment 
of irresistible masses. ‘The Federals have, from the beginning 
of the war, habitually wasted their great resources in scattered 
and desultory efforts; and the Government seems to have 
learned, either from experience or from General Grant, that 
an opposite policy is more expedient. Fora certain time, the 
loss ot men and the rapid depreciation of public credit may 
not imprudently be disregarded; for the total defeat of 
Lee would repair all disasters, while the failure of 
the enterprise against Richmond would be decisive of 
the ultimate result of the war. Although the accounts of 
the Northern journals were open to well-founded doubt, it 
seems that, unless the numbers of the army in Virginia are 
greatly exaggerated, the Federal forces must, two months 
since, have amounted to half a million. If popular en- 
thusiasm is revived by the capture of Richmond, it will be 
comparatively easy to repair the losses of the campaign, and 
to replace the trained regiments which are, even in the height 
of the struggle, demanding their discharge at the termination 
of their service. On the other hand, neither voluntary nor 
compulsory enlistment would be practicable on any consider- 
able scale if Grant were to return unsuccessful to Washing- 
ton. Even if Mr. Cuase succeeded in raising additional loans 
by offering high rates of interest, the whole community 
would begin to despair of triumph, and the advocates of 
peace would obtain a hearing. When the tide of opinion 
had once turned, even the interference of European Govern- 
ments with offers of mediation would perhaps fail to revive 
the general enthusiasm for the war. Lord Russe.i’s answer 
to Lord CianricarDE on Thursday night seems to indicate an 
inclination on the part of the Government to tender its good 
offices to the belligerents, if any suitable opportunity arises. 
Zealous Federalists will be disappointed by the declaration 
of the Minister whom they chiefly trusted, that the Con- 
federates are fighting for the principles of 1776, which were 
indeed identical with the later French doctrine of the sacred 
right of insurrection. If Lord Russe. foresees or meditates a 
possible offer of mediation, he would have been more prudent 
in abstaining from the utterance of truths which are especially 
unpalatable at Washington. Recent experience might have 
satisfied him that, in the present imperfect state of human 
nature, reproof, however just, is seldom an effective instrument 
of persuasion. 

No Englishman who had the power of promoting in the 
remotest degree the re-establishment of peace would hesitate to 
use his utmost exertions to terminate the struggle; yet it is 
impossible altogether to disregard the dangers which would 
arise if the Northern Americans were suddenly to find a 
vast army unemployed. In former times, the blustering lan- 
guage of a Power which had neither soldiers nor sailors at its 
command implied no serious purpose of aggression; but the 
extraordinary aptitude for military organization which has 
lately been developed renders the naticnal arrogance more 
formidable. The recent battles have shown that the army is 
becoming more efficient as discipline and practice in the field 
render its courage and intelligence available. Officers and 
generals also are, as in other great wars, forming themselves 
by experience, and enabling the Government to judge of their 
merits. There is reason to fear that the animosities which 
have been carefully cultivated by politicians will furnish an 
excuse for directing the energies of the army to foreign con- 
quests. It is not, even to the Americans themselves, an 
unmixed advantage that they have hitherto, in the midst of a 
great war, been exempt from extraordinary taxation and from 
general distress. Yet the large debt which has been contracted 
may possibly exercise a pacific influence, if the obligations 
of the Government are not wholly or partially i 


The principal is about half of the amount of the English 
debt, and as the money has been borrowed, on an average, 
at more than seven per cent., the annual charge must 
be nearly equal. It must, however, be remembered that it is 
easy to reduce high rates of interest in prosperous times, 
either by purchasing stock for the Government in the market 
or by paying off the bondholders at par. Whatever may be 
the result of the war, the Northern States will form a powerful 
and prosperous community, and perhaps they may be content 
with the consciousness of efforts which have reasonably 
astonished the world. 


PERMISSIVE INTOLERANCE. 


BIGOTED House of Commons has rejected Mr. Lawson's 

Permissive Bill by a majority so large that it may almost 
be called humiliating. It is not a pleasant subject to reflect upon. 
To think that all the pains that have been expended upon 
the Temperance agitation should only have come to this — 
that it has converted thirty-five men out of the most crotchety 
assembly in the world, on the eve of a general election, when 
the vote of a compact body of fanatics is of incalculable 
value! The stationery which has been circulated upon this 
subject would alone have been sufficient to burn a hundred 
licensed victuallers alive, and the printed exhortations and 
opinions only represent a small portion of the force that has 
been expended in this splendid effort. If a statistician would 
calculate the voice-power that has been projected upon the 
tympana of enraptured audiences by the sturdy lungs of 
Temperance lecturers, from Mr. Jabez Inwarps upw he 
would probably find that the noise, duly concentrated, would 
have broken all the windows in Mr. Bass’s brewery, and pos- 
sibly might have had the virtue of thunder in turning all 
his beer sour. It is sad to think that so much energy should 
have had no other effect than to convert a reluctant and al- 
most mute minority of thirty-five. 


Under such circumstances, it is a relief to take refuge 
in the consolations which are afforded by the imagination. 
We prefer to turn away from the barren and melancholy 
facts, and to take a plunge into the ideal. Let us 
comfort ourselves by thinking what would have been the 
giotions future of that society which Mr. Lawson should 

ve persuaded to adopt his principle. For it would be a 
mistake to look upon the measure which the House of Com- 
mons scoffed at on Wednesday last as an isolated scheme. 
It was the opening of a new vista of legislation—the laying 
down of a new and most pregnant principle. The doctrine 
which it sought to establish was, that people who have the 
misfortune to be frail and given to sinning have a right to 
come to the State and to ask that the thing which tempts them 
shall be prohibited, and that it is no answer to them to say 
that such a thing is a harmless Juxury to the people who are 
not frail. As drunkenness is by no means pays sip in 
existence, it is obvious that Mr. Lawson’s great idea contem- 
plated the relief of a farlarger community than that which consists 
of the philanthropist’s favourite class—the “‘ intoxicated arti- 
“sans.” It is difficult to see the limits which could be placed 
to the application of this benevolent principle. We are all so 
frail, and have so many temptations to fear, that almost every 
one could have claimed, if the result of Wednesday's 
division had been reversed, to be protected by a “ Permissive 
“Law.” The garotters, for instance, have a fair complaint 

inst those immoral persons who, possessing short persons 
and lobg necks, will tempt them into crime by walking in the 
streets late upon a winter's night. There are other estimable 
classes who labour under temptations against which, unless 
the Legislature assists them, they will never be able to make 
head. The interesting race of servant-girls, for instance, is 
being utterly demoralized by the unrestricted traffic in arti- 
ficial flowers which a supine Government persists in coun- 
tenancing. It has been said by more than one Judge on the 
Bench that vanity in dress is to women exactly what love of 
drink is to men. Excess in the one is the parent of ruin as 
surely to the weaker sex as excess in the other is to the 
stronger. If Mr. Lawson had been successful, no doubt his 
next efforts would have been directed to succouring that 
bulwark of our national prosperity, the class of servant-girls. 
It is horrible to see the silks and the satins, the wreaths and 
the bonnets, that are flaunted in the streets to lure these in- 
ing creatures to their destruction. The mercer’s shop 
glitters in the day, as the gin palace glitters during the night ; 
and thus the ruin of either sex is alternately consummated. 
When will a Christian nation awake to a true sense of its re- 
sponsibilities, and cast out the demon of haberdashery from 


among them? 
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The principle, however, is an elastic one, and, when Mr. 
Lawson comes into power, may be extended further still. The 
cry of “ Protection to native frailty” is one that many classes 
may raise. The Irish peasant, for instance, is deeply 
anxious to lead a sober and an court? life. But he has a 
weak point in an otherwise perfect character. He cannot 
see a landlord without being seized with a desire to shoot him 
which his impulsive nature is seldom able to resist. It 
may be proved by unquestionable statistics, and has in- 
deed often been matter of judicial remark, that all the 
serious crime in Ireland comes from this ensnaring habit of 
shooting landlords. If the temptation could only be removed 
out of their way, the Irish peasantry would indeed become 
the “ finest peasantry on the earth.” Surely this is exactly a 
case for a Permissive Bill. Why should fe) Parliament or 
all ible expedition pass a Bill, enabling the ratepayers o 
pal aie to determine whether the snare of landlords 
ought to be removed from among them or not? There 
can be no doubt that a large number of petitions could easily 
be procured from Ireland in favour of a Permissive Bill for 
the abolition of landlords. If such a measure were carried 
out, the great cause of Irish crime would be removed without 
any inconvenience whatever, except to the very limited num- 
ber of persons who happen to possess a depraved interest in 
landlordism. Other measures of relief to less important classes 
might be devised. The ratepayers of London ought clearly to 
be invested, by a Permissive Bill, with powers to abolish 
pocket-handkerchiefs, in order to restore the over-tempted 
virtue of the pickpockets. Tea, sugar, and note-paper ought 
to be prohibited in eg well-conducted household, as sources 
of demoralization to the housemaid which she is seldom 
virtuous enough to resist. Something, too, might be done for 
the higher classes. How many stomachs are ruined by an 
indiscreet indulgence in the pleasures of the table! Surely 
the interference of a paternal Government is needed to pro- 
tect its subjects against the seductions of turtle-soup and 
lobster-salad. It is a cruelty to expose invalids to the tempta- 
tions of a City dinner, or to the dangers which lurk in the path 
of an excursion to Greenwich or to Richmond. At least, upon 
the subject of whitebait, the people ought to be allowed to 
speak their minds. It would not be an unfair counterpoise to 
Mr. Lawson’s Bill, if ever it should pass the second reading, 
to add a clause that, whenever two-thirds of the ratepayers 
had voted. to forbid the sale of liquor, the people who passed 
the vote should themselves be compelled, for the good of their 
digestion, to dine at the rate of ninepence a day. 

One good result, however, we have a fair right to an- 
ticipate from Mr. Lawson’s measure, though its main 
object has failed. It.may be hoped that he will bring 
the drunkard into fashion as a philanthropic pet. It is, of 
course, quite right, while hating the sin, to sympathise with 
the sinner; but it has always seemed to us that the principle 
has been hitherto very unfairly applied. All the sym- 

thy of religious meetings and agitating philanthropists has 

itherto been reserved for sensual offenders of quite another 
class. For some inscrutable reason, the “Magdalen” has, 
up to this time, had a monopoly of fashionable compassion. 
Let us hope that Mr. Lawson is heralding the dawn of better 
things. It is time that the drunkard had his share of affecting 
narratives, and sympathetic lady committees, and costly insti- 
tutions, for his reform. We do not doubt that drunkenness 
has its poetical and romantic side, as well as other vices. It 
is not evident, in the nature of things, why one kind of sin 
should awaken the tender sympathies of religious hearts more 
than another kind; and if a Scriptural name is wanted, after 
the precedent of “ en,” there is no reason why the 
drunkards should not be called “Noahs.” That any great 
result, in the way of reformation, wouid follow, is more than 
we can venture to assert; but it would go at least as far in 
that direction as the Bill which was rejected on Wednesday. 
The attempt to limit the consumption of an article by forcing 
those who wish for it to consume it wholesale is, perhaps, as 
curious a specimen of legislative wisdom as intolerance and 
fanaticism have yet succeeded in producing. — 


A VIRTUOUS BOARD. 


E is not long since the share-dealing community was 
shocked by a magnificent example of rigging the market 
on the part of some members of the Board of a projected 
company called the Australian and Eastern Navigation Com- 
pany. It is due to the Committee of the Stock Exchange to 
record that they took very energetic measures to punish the 
persons concerned, and to disco the practices in which 
they had been implicated. It is no business of ours to 


discuss the question, which was mooted at the time, how far 
the moral indignation of the Committee was stimulated by 
the losses which some of their number were said to have 
incurred by the transaction, and we are content to ac- 
knowledge that the practical suppression of the offend- 
ing Company was a legitimate retribution for the acts 
of which some of its Directors had been guilty. A 
recent case shows that the measures taken to check 
unfair speculation in the shares of inchoate Companies have 
failed to reach equally objectionable dealings by the 
Directors of Companies which have attained a more mature 
existence. The last example of speculative ingenuity is. 
brought to light, not by the intervention of the Stock 
Exchange authorities, but by a split among the Directors 
themselves. 

The British and American Exchange Banking Corporation 
(Limited) is one of the many financial associations which 
have come into existence within the last year or two. It 
rejoiced in a Board comprising not only a member of 
Parliament, but, what was much more important for all prac- 
tical purposes, a good list of names of high commercial repute. 
Its transactions during the year of its existence are supposed 
to have been fairly though not brilliantly remunerative, but 
no apparent reason existed for a very marked and rather 
sudden increase in the market value of its shares which was 
among the recent phenomena of the Stock Exchange. Share 
fluctuations are too unfathomable to all but the initiated to 
excite any permanent wonder, and, but for the revelations of 
a late extraordinary meeting of the Company, the share- 
holders and the public would perhaps have soon persuaded 
themselves that the intrinsic merits of the speculation had won 
for it the distinguished position which it held upon the market. 
The members of a Company enjoying so much seeming pros- 
perity must have been a little startled to find themselves sum- 
moned to an extraordinary meeting to receive the resignations 
of all but two of their Directors. The Chairman was one of the 
seceding party, and the story which he had to tell was shortly 
this. From the first establishment of the Company their 
shares had known no rest upon the market; and it was long 
since discovered by the Directors that one of their number— 
Mr. W. J. Fernre—had been engaged in very extensive 
purchases, and (if the Chairman’s surmise is correct) had 
contrived to amass, in the hands of himself and his nominees 
and co-operators, more than half of the share capital of the 
concern. Mr. Fernie, having acquired so large an influence, 
employed it, according to the statement of his co-director, 
in opposing calls which were necessary to establish the credit 
of the Company on a firm basis, and in an unsuccessful 
attempt to force four new Directors upon the Board. The 
schism in the Direction was, however, patched up for the time 
on the faith of Mr. Fernie’s promise to take the earliest 
opportunity of disposing of the bulk of his shares. But so 
far from the shares becoming dispersed, a new combina- 
tion on the Liverpool market was formed for buying up 
the shares of the Bank, and as Mr. Fernie declined 
to answer the inquiries of his colleagues as to his part 
in the transaction, it was not very unreasonably inferred 
that he was concerned in the project. Another Director, 
Mr. Dino, openly avowed his share in the operation; and 
both he and Mr. Fernie were requested te resign their seats at 
the Board. On their refusal, eight of the Directors, whom for 
distinction we may call the virtuous section of the Board, 
tendered their own resignations in a body; and the remaining 
two Directors also put in independent resignations, not 
being allowed to do so in conjunction with their 
purer brethren, because they had been engaged in specu- 
lative sales while Messrs. Fernte and Drrom were operating 
for a rise. That the consequences of these dealings were most 
injurious to the credit of the Bank may be easily imagined; 
and nothing could appear more satisfactory than the dis- 
interested virtue of the eight Directors, who preferred to risk 
disclosures damaging to the Company in which they were 
supposed to hold a considerable stake, rather than co-operate 


'} with colleagues who had so skilfully rigged the market as to 
"| buy more shares than could possibly be delivered. . 


The manifesto of the virtuous eight being ended, Mr. 
Fernie had also his tale to tell. He made no attempt to 
deny the extent of his operations, and was content to 
justify his purchases by declaring his readiness to pay for 
all the shares he bought, which was not a very 
hazardous pledge, if it were true that the whole number 
of shares in the market fell very much short of the number 
which the sellers were under contract to deliver to him 
and his friends. Under these circumstances, the price o: 
course had risen immensely, and the whole market seems 
to have been at the mercy of Mr, Fernie and his 
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associates. The transaction, in short, was eminently success- 
ful. But if he had nothing to say in defence of his own 
operation, Mr. Fernie had his own revelations to make 
about his scrupulous colleagues on the Board. The Directors 
had each held 200 original shares and 100 more of a later 
issue, making altogether 3,000 shares, besides those held 
by Messrs. Fernre and Dirom. The niinimum qualification 
was 30 shares each, or an aggregate of 300; and after a little 
difficulty the fact was at last got out that the ten Directors had 
parted with nearly all the shares which they could sell with- 
out losing their qualification, the whole number retained among 
them being just 318 out of their allotment of 3,000. By 
these recriminations the whole process became clear. The 
virtuous Directors had been selling in the market which the 
rigging Directors made, and after having secured themselves 
a handsome premium on 270 out of the 300 shares whieh 
each of them had held, they were in a proper frame of mind to 
denounce the iniquity by which their pockets had beefi filled. 
But it must not be supposed that they were moved by any but 
the most meritorious feelings. They were satisfied that Mr. 
FErnIE was buying a great deal too fast, and that not only would 
the Bank suffer, but a great scandal would arise when it 
should be found that the shares did not exist to complete the 
contracts which Mr. Fernie had secured. Clearly it was the 
duty of disinterested Directors to ease the market which their 
colleague was bent upon rigging; and if this could only be 
done by selling at the premium to which Mr. Fernie had 
worked up the shares, all that could be said was that duty 
and profit for once jumped together, and that the 
pleasures of lofty virtue might be combined with 
a clear bonus of 1,000/. apiece. The two Directors 
who, as we have said, were thought unworthy to be ad- 
mitted to share in the joint resignation of the majority, seem to 
have taken a still more enlarged view of their responsibilities. 
It struck them that the market might be eased as well by selling 
shares which they did not possess, as by merely parting with 
their superfluous stock, and on this principle the two fell to work 
to sell only less vigorously than Mr. Fernie bought. Of course 
it was an obvious retort in this gentleman’s mouth to suggest 
that his friends who had so nobly eased the market could not 
expect to pocket money and get credit for disinterestedness at 
the same time. For himself he seems to have gone in simply 
for pocketing money, and while he conducted his operations 
with great skill for that particular purpose, he was content to 
forego the luxury of disinterested gains. 


It is easier to see the evil of transactions of this description 
than to devise a remedy. While a Company is still unformed, 


‘and the Directors retain absolute power over the allot- 


ments of shares, it is possible enough to prevent their 
taking advantage of their position by simply prohibiting 
all dealings in the scrip; but every holder of shares in a 
subsisting Company must be allowed to sell, and every 
one who desires to invest in the concern must be per- 
mitted to buy. It would of course be impossible to re- 
fuse to Directors the privilege of buying and selling in 
the open market which is accorded to everyone else; 
and if a grasping Director seeks to buy all, and more than 
all, the available shares—or if a brotherhood of his 
virtuously indignant colleagues think it their eee to 
ease the market by realizing on peculiarly advan- 
tageous terms—there neither is nor can be any law to 
prevent it. Directors are trustees, with immense facilities for 
Stock Exchange operations; and, like other trustees, they 
generally have it in their power to make the working of their 
trust and the knowledge which it gives them consistent with 
the promotion of their private ends. So long as their con- 
stituents do not suffer, and the public are not unfairly dealt 
with, no one complains if a Director grows rich by the success 
of his Company. But operations like those which have taken 
place in the American Exchange Bank may be ruinous to 
the Company whose interests the Board have undertaken to 

otect ; and there cannot be two opinions as to their propriety, 
sma difficult it may be to prevent any body of men from 
taking a view of their duties which happens to coincide with 
their personal interests. We see that, on the part of 
one at least of the virtuous Directors, a threat is held 
out of legal proceedings to impeach the operations of 
Mr. Fernie, and we shall hazard no opinion as to the 
result, if ever the threat should be carried into exe- 
cution; but this much is certain, that unless Directors are 
restrained by a more delicate sense of honour than it is 
possible for any tribunal to enforce, joint-stock enterprise 
must become an unqualified nuisance. It has often been 
remarked that the tone of commercial morality has never 
entirely recovered the deterioration which commenced 
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with the great Railway mania of 1845; and if the American 
Exchange Bank offers a fair sample of Company management, 
the prospect in this respect is not very encouraging. We 
do not know what the effect of these disclosures has been on 
the price of the shares, if indeed they have any price at all; 
but however much one may pity the bond fide shareholders, it 
would be impossible not to rejoice if the transaction brought 
nothing but loss to its projectors, and to wish, if that were 
,possible, that the solid gains which the other Directors have 
found compatible with their indignant protest could also by 
some similar process be made to disappear. But the old pro- 
verb is too strong for such hopes, and on this occasion at least, 
the virtue, stch as it was, of the remonstrant Directors has 
proved its own reward. 


MINORITIES. 


\ \ YE in England have been sufficiently my ai by philosophers 
what is the use of minorities, and can have the satisfaction 

of thinking that we have as many minorities in a healthy and 
flourishing state as are to be found perhaps in all the rest of Eu- 
rope put together. There seems no fear lest we should be all 
running in a common groove. The very list of amusements which 
fills the ter part of the first side of the Times shows how 
large is the variety of English tastes, and with what ease and 
absence of control they are ger oy and enjoyed. There are even 
minorities of one in England with an existence that seems to be 
happy and respectable, and to make the minority itself quite satisfied. 
There is nothing more wonderful than the sublime indifference 
with which persons who have a turn for forming minorities regard 
the dissent of the enormous majority of men from their opinions. 
They are always comforted by the undoubted fact that the greatest 
things the world has seen have begun with minorities as small as 
any that can be found now; and — are generally unaware that the 
icular theory or system to which they have devoted themselves 

as been s sted, discussed, and perhaps tried, a hundred times 
before they were born. The truth seems to be that many minds are 
capable of receiving strongly one vivid impression, and only one. 
hen they have once received this impression they retain it very 
forcibly, and external opposition only makes the strength of the 
impression ter. There is also the pleasure of associating with 
other followers of the same theory, and very often this pleasure is 
most keenly enjoyed when the minority is small—or, in other 
words, when the sect or clique is a humble and a s' ling one. 
All sects, and bodies, and institutions, to have any vitality at all, 
must meet together, and have a machinery and recognised modes 
of appealing to the public. Very often it happens that an insti- 
tution is all machinery. There are, for example, charitable and 
religious societies which do not appear to exist for any other 
practical object than to pay a secretary and to give a few persons 
an opportunity of ing who have nothing else to do. And, 
except that the public declamation of what these persons term 
opinions hardens them in their little follies, there is some good 
even in societies consisting exclusively of worthy idle people and 
doing nothing but paying a secretary. Many an ex-military or 
ex-naval man, who would otherwise have growled in utter 
vacancy through a long morning at home, has been put into good- 
humour, and has come back to fis frugal dinner with an appetite 
and a kindly smile, because he has been taking the chair at sone 
little theological or charitable meeting. Persons in a slightly 
humbler of life go to chapel instead of church because, as 
joe | say, they are more considered ; they find chapel more sociable, 
and, on stated occasions, tea is combined with divine worship. ‘Ihe 
objects fulfilled in these circles by chapels are fulfilled in another 
circle by public meetings, and by all the little pomp that attends 
the working of the machinery of societies. There is no reason 
why any set of people should not meet together for any object 
that is not absolutely illegal, and it is because the power 
of holding public meetings and of organizing societies is prac- 
tically unlimited in England, that there is much more diversity 
of opinion and much more mental independence than there can be 
in countries where the police interferes at every turn, It has 
often been said by writers that a new religion could not 
spring up in France. It would certainly be rather difficult. For 
the religious innovator would have the police down on him at once, 
on the ground that he was inducing the possibility of a public dis- 
turbance. We do not suppose that a new religion is very likely 
to spring up in England, but, at any rate, it would find a per- 
fectly clear field here; and as a new religion is only a strong 
instance of a new idea, there are much the same obstacles to a 
new idea taking root in France as there are to a new religion being 
promulgated. Those who would like to advance what they think 
to be the truth are not allowed to meet and to communicate 
with each other, and so their wishes die out and their idea fades 


away. 

But although some organization is necessary if any minority 
is to produce its full effect on society, there are instances in 
which a minority that has once started with an idea becomes only 
an organization, and this may be a source of considerable danger to 
society and of great moral evil to those who come under the dead- 
ening influences of the organization. In some countries of Europe 


the Romish Church seems to be passing into this position. The 
Church in France, for example, may in one sense be termed a 
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minority. Although the great majority of Frenchmen belong to 
the Romish Church, the majority of Frenchmen probably, and 
certainly the great majority of Frenchmen who have anything to 
do with the government of the country, wish that the State should 
be superior to the Church — that theoeracy, and divine right, and 
the old dreams of the middle ages should be treated as things of 
the past, and that France should not pass again under their influence. 
That the Church should be allowed its proper prominence, 
that priests should be provided for, that there should be a 
sufficient staff kept up for the ministration of divine 
things, is, they think, exceedingly desirable; but they 
also think it in the highest degree desirable that the 
Church should be kept in its place, and that the lay govern- 
ment should be able to control it. On the other hand, there isa 
very active and powerful minority in France that desires a great 
deal more than this for the Church, that seeks with unwearied 
zeal to make the Church supreme, and labours to have the 
country governed altogether after its own fashion. In order to 
promote this end, the organization of the party is kept up with the 
utmost vigilance and perseverance. The Jesuits are at the head 
of the movement, and the whole party takes its colouring from the 
famous Society which virtually directs it at every step. There are, 
of course, pentane which the Ultramontane party in France seek 
to establish, and, in a general bee these principles command an 
honest if not a very intelligent belief from all who belong to the 
party. But it is not so much the spread of these principles as the 
success of the party and the carrying on of the operations to effectin 
which the machinery is brought to bear, that engrosses the gene 
care and attention. The party wishes to be a very strong party, 
with which the Government must always count. It relies on its 
organization to Peay it a greater influence than the numbers 
or principles of the party would otherwise warrant. By rigid 
surveillance and perpetual interference with private life, it prevents 
defection from its own ranks, and it binds together its adherents, 
not only by the threats of future punishment, but by the fear of 
the instant and swift displeasure of a number of powerful and 
unscrupulous people who are determined to exercise a prompt 
vengeance on any one who, as they think, betrays them. e very 
success of such an organization soon increases its power, and 
women especially like to bow to such a combination of audacity, 
orthodoxy, and fixedness of p . 

The question has an interest for Englishmen at present, because 
it does not appear wholly improbable that the Conservative party 
may assume the character, not of a maintaining certain 


political principles, but of a party trusting to a very close and 
tyrannical organization to get it a certain amount of political 
influence. e Conservatives are, it is impossible to doubt, a 


minority of the nation. There are many great traditions to 
which their party can appeal, and many parts of the coun 
where persons belonging to the party have great influence. It 
is generally thought fair that they should have their turn of 
office, and many of the leaders of the party command respect and 
general esteem. But there is no question on which the country 
can be said to be distinctly with them. In fact, they are so far 
aware of this that they seldom or never enunciate a pri ripe of any 
sort except those general principles which, though undoubtedly 
true, have not much greater bearing on current politics than 
declarations that the Englishman’s home is his castle, or the Briton 
can never be a slave, would have. But a party so rich, so power- 
ful, with so many bright memories to appeal to, has a vast 
negative influence, pe organization might give it a posi- 
tive influence. Its coherence might enable it to govern, just 
as the coherence of the Ultramontane party often forces conces- 
sions from the French Government which are given with a very 
ill will, The organization of the Conservative is therefore 
being pushed on with arey conceivable effort, and it is very dif- 
ficult to say why this should not be if the political influence of the 
party is the sole object to be aimed at. A very well-drilled party, 
resolute in its creed, and determined to ostracize any of its 
members that dares to differ from it, is exceedingly powerful, and 
is especially powerful in quiet times, when men who do not belong 
to a party are inclined to live comfortably on, and can bao 
bring themselves to attach any great importance to mere dif- 
ferences of opinion. If the Conservative party takes its stand on 
a few bold and intelligible rhe Soa such as that Churchmen 
and Conservatives are identical, ¥ 4 a watchful eye over the 
young, and pays great attention to the borough registers, it may 
probably attain a very considerable success. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that, because the assumptions necessary to bind the 
together are not wholly true, the effect of their substantial truth is 
diminished. It is not true that there are not very Churchmen 
who belong to the Liberal ; but it is quite true that the 
habit of mind which determines to resist all attacks, which regards 
that which is put before it as unquestionable and unassailable, 
is the pervading habit of mind both among strong Conservatives 
and strong Churchmen. The Conservative says that the existing 
scheme of political things suits him and the country, and he is 
determined to discountenance all inquiries as to whether it could 
not be better. The strong fighting Churchman says that the 
English Church is an institution which he accepts in a block, and 
that he will not stand any inquiry into its origin, or the truth of 
its doctrines, or into its practical working. In the same way, 
although there are many excellent Roman Catholics who think 
the temporal power of the Pope wholly unnec , the Ultra- 
montane party in France represents the general opinion of Catho- 
licism when it says that the connexion between the temporal and 


the spiritual supremacy of the Pope is so intimate that it would 
be dangerous to disturb it, and, therefore, it shall not be disturbed. 
It is by having a very clear, and perhaps artificial, assurance on 
points like these that parties are organized with effect. Waverers 
are carried away by the current, and the organization of the party 
keeps them from receding. They hear it confidently said that a true 
friend of the Church must help the Conservative party, just 
as a good Catholic hears it said that, if he wishes to respect the 
Pope, he must keep him at Rome ; and when once men have be 

to act on such a belief by joining a party, they are easily persuaded 
never again to open the question, but to look on the point as 
indisputably settled. 

There are, however, two great disadvantages which attend the 
organization of a minority, and they are a which are 
so serious as to be quite worth the attention of the leaders of the 
Conservatives. In the first place, this organization provokes 
great animosity; and in the next, it tends fFreatly to increase 
the indifference of the itself—and, ugh it, of the 
public at large—to anything like truth. The very essence of 
this organization—that which it is based upon and thrives upon— 
is the prohibition of discussion, and the prohibition of that modera- 
tion which, in the long run, follows discussion. The Ultramontane 

succeeds in entirely preventing anything ype to 
theological inquiry, and it succeeds by offering a rigid and compli- 
cated system which it demands should be received as a whole 
without questioning or wavering. or is this at all peculiar 
to Ultramontanes and Jesuits. In every of the world 
something of the same thing on, only it on less — 
in England than elsewhere. e have more the notion 
here of trying to see both sides of a question, and of wishing to be 
fair, than is found elsewhere. To drill men into an oo 
party, relying on its organization for success, is a step bac. 
or England. In other countries this sort of thing has often 
anger for a long time together. The Southern States were 
t held together and pushed into prominence by this sort of 
organization, and are now carried ugh a dreadful and ex- 
hausting war by it; and this is a proof that the organization will 
very often secure success. But the organization of the slave 
party was very unfavourable to the consideration of what was the 
real truth about negro slavery. Southerners became incapable of 
calmly considering what, under the exceeding difficulties of their 
ition, it was best and wisest for them to do. They were 
ide themselves with fury, and wild talk, and theories about the 
and the nigger. Forty or fifty yearsago there was somethi 
of the same violence and onesidedness of feeling in England. 
A man hardly dared to hope he was respectable unlesshe wasgenerally 
allowed to be “True Blue.” But free discussion, and time, and the 
settlement of some great and keenly contested questions have at 
length produced a different state of things, and a wish to see what 
is really the true and right thing to do has begun to spring up. It 
is a very frail and faint wish at present, and a skilful organization 
of the Fanart might do ‘much to stifle it; but it does exist, 
and it seems a pity that it should be lost. At Oxford, for 
example, the Conservative is organized thoroughly, and 
every pains is taken to keep the organization at its height. The 
consequence is great influence to the party, but an increasing dif- 
ficulty in getting any ee temperately considered or discussed 
on the general grounds of justice or public utility. The Con- 
servatives vote in a mass, and render discussion equally useless 
and impossible. The same effect might be produced to some 
extent in a wider sphere if the Conservatives brought under 
the influence of their party organization a large number of 
the undergraduate mém of the two Universities. These 
young men, when they Est up and went out into the world, 
might be very useful allies; but then they would have been 
seriously prejudiced by ae bound to the creed of a party at a 
time when they might possibly have been induced to think and to 
form moderate and fair views of political questions. 


DETECTIVES IN FICTION AND IN REAL LIFE, 


F all forms of sensation novel-writing, none is s0 common as 
what may be called the romance of the detective. Indeed, 

one very popular author seems to think that the only striking 
incident that ever varies the monotony of every-day life is the 
discovery of a mysterious murder by a consummate detective. 
Whether the contrast between the stern prose of the officer and 
the awfulness of the offence, or whether a Pre-Raffaellite delight in 
the representation of familiar objects, is the true source of the 
pularity of this kind of plot, it would be rash to decide; 
but of the fact itself there is no doubt. That an géra cura, or 
rather a e@rulea or dark-blue cura, sits behind every criminal, and 
hunts him down in a second-class railway carriage with the 
sagacity of a Red Indian, the scent of a bloodhound, and an 
unlimited command of all the resources of modern science, appears 
to be a cherished belief with a certain class of novelists. One 
eminent member of the craft goes so far as to talk of the science 
—perhaps the word used was the philosophy—of detection, as if 
it were a subject on which public lectures were read at Scotland 
Yard by a well-paid professor. It may perhaps be a little un- 
gracious to object to what may be described as a well-tried, 
serviceable, common form which has sold a considerable number 
of popular novels, and which, in the natural course of things, 
ed to sell several more; but, to any one who has 
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worship ars ‘one of the silliest superstitions that ever were 
concocted by ingenious writers. The stories by which the 


all framed upon the same model and all involve the same fallacy, 
and the facts of every-day experience show how complete a fallacy 
itis. Perhaps the earliest story of the kind was that in which Edgar 
Poe described the discovery, by a man of great detective genius, of 
a horrible murder in a lonely house at Paris. This eminent 
person ascertained, by a series of profound reflections, that the sup- 

osed crime must have been committed, not by a man, but by a 
baboon, and by advertising for the person who had lately lost a 
baboon he brought to light the real nt in the y: 
Perhaps an earlier illustration may be found in the old Eastern 
fable about the man who, by observing the grass, the flies and bees, 
the footmarks and the twigs, along a track over the desert, was 
enabled to inform those whom it concerned that they had lost a 
camel of such and such a height and colour, laden with honey on 
one side and spice on the other, lame of such a foot, and forming 
part of such a caravan. 

All these stories are open to the same criticism. Those that 
hide can find. The person who invented the riddle and knows 
the explanation is of course able to pretend to discover it b 
almost any steps, or by what really amount to no steps at 
and thus he can easily convey the impression of the exercise of 
any amount of sagacity on the part of the person who is 
— to make the discovery. In real hfe, and 
cially in the real life of policemen, such discoveries are hardly 
ever made; andif any one takes the trouble of comparing the actual 
experience of of novelists as to 
the extraordi nius displa t etective police, t 
will find that y anything that fn be fairly deocsibed 
remarkable or even peculiar ability is ever shown by the 
police in finding out acrime. There are a certain number of almost 
mechanical precautions which they get to know, and which they 
take, as a matter of course, when a crime is committed. For 
instance, if plate is stolen, they will give notice at once to all the 
pes a in London, or any other town in which the offence 

as taken place, and this, of course, will sometimes lead to detec- 
tion. So they will trace bank-notes through a number of hands 
by the simple process of going to the Bank of England, and showing 
a note which has been paid over the counter to the banker who 
paid it in, the customer from whom the banker received it, and so 
on. They are also acquainted with the head-quarters of thieves 
and burglars, and get to know some few of their ways and 
characteristic tricks; but when a crime is committed out of the 
common routine, and by a person who does not belong to the class 
of criminals, it is wonderful how helpless they are. They make 
brilliant discoveries in novels, but in real life next to nothing is 
due to their sagacity. Point out an obviously guilty person who 
has absconded, and they will often hunt him down with both skill 
and perseverance, but they are almost powerless in discovering 
who the guilty person is. Any one who took the trouble to do 
so might soon make out a fearfully long list of undiscovered 
crimes. As to the common offences against property, itis enough 
to say that a whole army of marauders live in comfort, and even in 
occasional splendour, by committing them. There are in England 
thousands of professional thieves, robbers, burglars, and coiners, 
to say nothing of people who make a living by extortion. 
Even in regard of murders, there is every reason to believe that a 
majority are undiscovered, to say nothing of those which are 
unsuspected ; and of. persons ac y brought to trial somewhere 
about 25 per cent. are acquitted. It is hard to doubt that the 
majority at least of these persons owe their escape to defects in 
the evidence —— them. It can scarcely be that so large a 
number of y innocent persons are wrongfully suspected. 
There is one department in which detectives have the fullest 
opportunity and the on encouragement for the display of 
their cupiend mci en a man ig unlucky enough to get 
into the Divorce Court he will almost always employ detectives, 
and it is marvellous to see how little good he gets by it if the 
persons whom he employs go one step beyond the commonest 
possible exertions, not so much of ingenuity as of ind . it 
requires a very humble effort of skill to show that A. B. and 
C. D. stopped at such an hotel; but as soon as the en ic detec- 
tive goes beyond this humble line and betakes himself to boring 
holes through doors and other such devices, he usually impresses 
the Court and jury with the belief that he is simply a bung, 

These remarks are intended to discredit, not the police, but the 
novelists. The simple truth is that, under a system of law and 
rules of evidence like our own, there is very little scope for the 
sort of cunning with which novelists delight to credit the normal 
detective of a sensation novel. It is possible that the sort of 
gifts which they describe may have been possessed, or have been 
8 to be possessed, by the old French police; but then 
it must be remembered that French public fee’ will tolera’ 
many things which would be altugether intolerable to English- 
men, that ch tribunals are satisfied with evidence on which 
no Bnglish jury would act, and that French police officers are 
never cross-examine’. If the feats of the da 


laws of this country, it would probably have a that 
they had, in reality, far less to boast of than they sup- 
= and that many of their triumphs were, in 

nothing but mares’-nests. Nothing is less trustworthy 


than that which claims to be behind-the-scenes information. It 
is one of the commonest experiences of all persons who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the administration of justice to be told that 
there is “no moral doubt” whatever of the guilt of such or 
such aman. When the reason is asked for, the answer is gene- 
rally altogether unsatisfactory, and as often as not it amounts 
at most to a guess on the part of the police or the prosecuting 
attorney, of the truth of which they have uaded themselves 
without any reasonable grounds, and m fy account of the 
disposition which men have to stick to the hypothesis by which 
they have once accounted for a thing in their own minds. 

he explanation of the whole matter is to be found in con- 
sidering the nature of crimes and of the evidence by which they 
are shown to have been committed. A crime is almost always an 
act of a somewhat violent and more or less dramatic character, 
unless, indeed, it be a secret fraud. It is always committed for 
some reason or other, and is generally followed by some marked 
change in the conduct of the person who has committed it. In 
almost every case the motive and preparation for the offence, its 
execution, and the subsequent behaviour of the criminal are 
matters which, if they can be ascertained, mark off in a sufficiently 
decisive and distinctive way some one person, or some small class 
of persons, from the rest of the community. Nobody but the 
thief or the receiver pawns the stolen Nobody but a clerk 
or a servant who the opportunity of doing so embezzles 
money, and if he does, he is obliged to alter his ac- 
counts so as to avoid discovery. If a man passes bad mon 
it is p certain that he will try to get as mu 
change for his bad shilling as he can. Nor does any one 
deliberately commit murder unless he has some object to 
gain by the death of his victim, and proposes to make some sort of 
change in his own arrangements on account of it. Thus in every 
case, or almost every case, of crime, there are pretty broad tracks, 
leading to and from the actual offence itself, and showing the po. 
in which it was committed. No doubt there are exceptions, an 
it is upon these exceptions that sensation novelists fasten. A crime 
sometimes occurs of which it is extremely difficult to trace the 
history, but to such cases our English rules of evidence, generally 
speaking, extend impunity. Where there is no power to 
keep suspected persons in prison, and constantly worry them 


by in tories; where every form of hearsay is: rigidly 
excluded from consideration; where nothing is allowed to be 
given in evidence which is not immediatel y connected with 


the very point at issue, there is little room left for the sort of 
ingenuity ascribed to detectives. There either is or there is not 
evidence of the crime. If there is evidence, there is, sore | 
speaking: little skill required for its detection ; if there is not, 

e skill in the world will not supply its absence without deliberate 
peury and forgery. Any one may convince himself of this who 

ill take the trouble to study the evidence given in any important 
criminal case. Palmer's trial, for example, was justly celebrated 
as an instance in which every relevant fact was brought out and 
marshalled with unequalled skill and industry ; yet there was not 
a single curious or ingenious piece of testimony given in the whole 
trial, if indeed we except the scientific evidence, which stood on a 
basis of its own. The only ingenuity shown in the whole matter 
was shown by the gentleman who first s that a crime had 
been committed. When he had once put forward that notion, the 
task of finding out where Palmer had ga the poison, what he 
had done about his friend’s bets, and the like, was all plain sailing 
—~ Indeed, skilfully as the case was got up, and lavish as 
was the expenditure upon it, no one ever found out what became 
of the greater part of the money which Cook received for his bets, and 
which Palmer no doubt stole ; yet this is just the sort of thing which 
the a detective ought to have discovered with hardly an 
effort. y hundred pounds’ worth of bank-notes are paid to a 
man on a race-course. His friend murders and robs him; where 
are the notes? They never were traced. In a novel, there would 
have been sure to be some mysterious yet simple and ingenious 
dodge by which they would have been discovered; but this is 
just the difference between the detective of fiction and the detec- 
tive of real life. The whole matter may be summed up very 
shortly. There is little scope for ingenuity in the detection of 
crimes, because, if there is evidence, it is almost always easy 
to produce it; and if there is none, it is altogether impossible 
to get it. The sphere of ingenuity is in making guesses, and the 
whole object of "Pinglish courts of law and rules of evidence is to 
exclude guesswork. . 


FALLING OFF. 

college, they generally exclaim how delightful it must be 
to meet in life, to revive old associations, talk over old days, 
and so forth. The picture is one precisely calculated to strike a 
sentimental imagination. The notion of a dozen men leaving for 
a moment the sordid cares of active life and throwing themselves 
freely back into the spirit of a time when life had no cares, but only 
apy hopes and aspirations, is eminently attractive to people 
w 


a d French police | 
had been submitted to the tests of truth imposed by the | 


o are fond of nice situations and touching seenes. 
It is not without a feeling of Fyre | sorrow that one recognises 
the difficulties that stand in the way of realizing so charming an 
idea. As a rule, the members making a college set are scattered 
| to the four quarters of the globe before they have reached five- 
| and-twenty. One is out in India, another is in the Temple, a 

third is tending sheep in New d, a fourth is shepherd of 
| souls in Rutlandshire, while a fifth is being gradually petrified 
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into a college don. Supposing circumstances to bring them 
together again twenty years later, there is really not much chance, 
except in a few uncommon cases, of the young ladies’ notion 
coming true. The returned civil servant is stamped with 
the uncomfortable traits of the Anglo-Indian, the barrister has 
perhaps changed from a human being into a lawyer, the don is 
engrossed in all the pettiness of college — and the only 
persons with any mutual sympathy are the two shepherds, be- 
tween whom long social isolation and companionship with 
aborigines and sheep have induced a certain resemblance. 
We must, however, draw a distinction. If the set hap- 
pens to have been one based on athletic principles, the 
reunion will probably be a great deal more successful than if the 
men, when lads, had liked one another, not because they could all 
pe or play cricket, but on intellectual grounds—because they 
iked the same books, and held, or fancied they held, the same 
kind of views on religious and philosophical questions. A simple 
taste of any sort, like boating, or shooting, or cricket, can never 
lead its votaries very widely apart, and, springing as it does very 
much from physical constitution, is more likely to be permanent. 
A -saeage w conveyancer whom over-work has made too thin, or 
® parson whom P saya! of country air and sound port and an easy 
parish have made too stout, to take an oar or handle a bat, may 
still find a great deal of pleasure in talking over old scores or 
memorable spurts, and in discussing questions of round-hand 
bowling or a short or sweeping stroke. But the men who com- 
posed an “ earnest”’ set very seldom retain the common ground on 
which they began life. Intellectual activity leads to every pos- 
sible variety of opinion, and the history of the last thirty years 
supplies, unhappily, too many proofs that this gradually developed 
variety is quite capable of turning the friendship of youth into the 
gravest enmity in after life. But the cases in which divergence of 
view acts so powerfully as to bring about this deplorable consum- 
mation are few in comparison, and the more common result is the 
growth either ef dumb indifference or else of a deep but unex- 
pressed disapprobation. There are some who will not believe that 
anybody who differs from them has been actuated by anything 
but sheer mental obliquity. The majority, however—with refer- 
ence to those who started from the same point with themselves, but 
in course of time have wandered into strange roads—content their 
own judgment and gratify their self-love by lamenting with pathetic 
sincerity how much their former friend has fallen off 

This is a particularly favourite device with unconverted tran- 
scendentalists. There is always, both in universities and every 
other community, a small set of young men whose common 
bond is a fervent attachment to Emerson and to the less 
valuable parts of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching. They are very strong 
upon the necessity of worshipping sorrow, and of recognising 
of mysteriousnesses in man. sit up 
alf the night declaiming against gi it antasms, 
and logic and political economy, which they linger nothing 
about, and Bentham, whom they have never read, and annihi- 
late society with scorching sarcasms borrowed from their idols. 
‘They talk in a language, and think in a set of ideas, and live in a 
mental world, beyond the ken or apprehension of ordinary mortals. 
In due time, some of these eloquent sentimentalists find it expe- 
dient to make a living in the odious and contemptible world. That 
labour which they have so long extolled as the sole glory of intel- 
ligent beings, and the true mission of the immensity of man on this 
earth, they find by no means so grand and sublime as they used to 
suppose in the exalted season when they had nothing to do. 
Drawing leases or fines in cases of dispuied contracts, or feel- 
ing pulses and looking at tongues all day, or even christening 
and marrying and taking tea with churchwardens, may become 
terribly tedious after a time; but they may do a man immense 
service by teaching him something about what is actual in men, 
instead of leaving him to go through life vapouring about their 
mysteriousnesses. He will gradually discover that society is 
far from being so base and hypocritical as he used to think, 
but is a machine which, though always susceptible of im- 
provement, generally works for the welfare of the community 
as well as the age will allow; that man is in practice not 
so low, nor in capacity so unspeakably sublime, as his former 
teachers maintain; that logic is, on the whole, rather a use- 
ful science; that, after all, some of the discoveries of political 
economy have largely ameliorated the condition of mankind, and 
that Bentham was not a mere monster of callous shallowness. All 
this, and much more of a like tendency, reveals itself to him by 
degrees, until at length his — from the trammels of the 
old sentimentalism is complete. Meanwhile, some other member 
of the set may haye had money enough to make him independent 
of a profession. He only sees so much of society as happens to 
sympathize with his own tastes, and entirely escapes the whole- 
some of 
mixing wit in fo 
son's, that “ life is a search after power,” as to overlook the fact 
that, with a vast majority of human creatures, life is a search 
after bread and butter. It is of no use to ask him, in the words 
of Eliphaz the Temanite, “Doth a wise man utter vain know- 
ledge, and fill his belly with the east wind?” One cannot de- 
mand what good comes of his sublime — and ineffable 
phrases, because looking to consequences is Benthamism, Gig- 
manism, and a hundred other shocking re a And so it comes 
to, pass that, when the two bosom friends meet, after a lon 


interval, to revive old associations and realize the young lady's 


irksome and “oer tasks, and of 

who look at life practically or even | 
He is so absolutely filled with aphorisms like Emer- | 
| He may be still as honest and earnest as he used to be, but his 


vision, they separate in some sort mutually disgusted, the man of 
the world bentning how on earth the nano conditions of life 
have failed to disperse the senseless notions of the transcend- 
entalist, who, on the other hand, deplores with edifying com- 
a the falling off which has taken place in one who promised 
so we 

And the same account. is true of the sets whose earnestness 
takes an Anglican or an Evangelical turn. If any of the number 
are brought, by a wider experience of life, to change extreme views 
for others of more moderation and justice, the same cry of fallin 
off is raised by those who remain true to pristine doctrines an 
practice. No allowance is made for altered outward conditions 
of their friend’s life, nor for irresistible influences which may have 
operated upon it, nor even for the ring impracticability of 
their particular opinions in his position. Finding that, ey 4 
still es with them in the main, he has ceased to 
blindly thorough-going, they bewail his sad lapse into worldliness 
and latitudinarianism, and hug their own superior stren of . 
character. Laymen are often a unreasonable about - 
men. They go down to see a friend whuse tremendous enthu- 
siasm when he went into orders almost persuaded them to go and 
do likewise, and they find him talking about christenings, and 
funerals, and sermons, much as they talk about writing an article, 
or keeping an appointment in the City. This strikes them as a 
very shocking relapse, and, travelling to town together, they 
speak of him with a kind of benign melancholy, as of one who has 
mistaken his vocation. Asif it were possible for a man to go through 
a routine even of the most impressive offices year after year, 
and still retain enough of freshness never to mention them without 
an outburst of enthusiastic feeling! They forget too that, even if 
he could keep it vigorous, the boisterous enthusiasm which was so 
attractive to them in former years is, in nine cases out of ten, 
about the least serviceable poh a@ parson can have. 

Among women, too, it is very common to hear a gushing spinster 
of five-and-thirty deplore the falling off which has taken place in 
the character of this or that matron of her acquaintance. Before 
she was married, the complaint runs, she had the most refined 
taste, and the loftiest aspirations, and the noblest convictions about 
the oy oe harmony of life. She would read Faust, and delight 
in the abstrusest parts of Beethoven, and be excited about 
Darwin and Colenso and all sorts of subjects. i 
has wholly undermined this fair fabric. She now fin 
greater pleasure in playing jigs to her children than she 
ever found in the grand masters, has almost forgotten her 
German and Italian and French, and is a good deal more 
interested in the management of her own nursery than in specu- 
lations on the infancy of the human race. But there may be 
no falling off in all this. One may, indeed, regret that married 
women so frequently allow domestic worries to extinguish all the 
old tastes, and accomplishments, and interests ; but there would be 
much stronger pra for regret, and for crying out about falling off, 
if they read Faust and dreamed over sonatas while their children 
were left to be dragged up by nurses and tutors. 

People who thus love to lament the falling off of old friends, and 
who find in the lament a certain stimulus to fresh energy in their 
own path, are only obeying the instinct which makes all men 
demand more or less of self-approbation as a condition of existence. 
Only with them the strength of the instinct is in excess. They 
cannot think themselves quite right unless they are fully per- 
suaded that those who have separated from them are wrong, and they 
are 5 erg unable to imagine that an infinite variety of paths 
may lead to the same common centre. And they are commonly, 
too, people who never grow. They do not fall off, in one sense, 
because they do not move; but their arrested growth is the very 
worst form of falling off. The transcendentalist deploring the fate 
of his friend whom intercourse with men and women has taught a 
more substantial creed is as one who should bewail that a child 
had “fallen off” into aman. From some aspects the child is the 
nicer object of the two, but the man is immeasurably more useful 
after all, and if the child grows at all it must become a man. But 
these people prefer, as it were, to remain children, and whine about 
their companions who prefer to grow up. And this suggests a 
reason why one is goarally so disappointed with a friend from 
whom one has been long separated. en death deprives us of a 
child we are quite unable to think of it as anything but a child, and 
never dream of what it would have been if it had lived to be twen 
or fo Just in the same way, forgetting how time has fled, 
we still half expect to meet the jovial free-spirited young fellow 
who went to India twenty years since. Instead of this, we find 
somebody quite different, and our first thought is how dreadfully 
he has fallen off. With some the first thought may be lasting. 
It would probably be more just to suppose that the old character 
in its essence still remains, but has been moulded by circumstances 
into a new shape. Of course the bosom friend of one’s youth may 
be a great bore for all this, only it is well to remember that he 
may find the same decay in you which you regret to detect in him. 


earnestness has taken the useful form of views about 
indigo-planting, and ryots, and land-tenure, while your own has 
found an outlet in aay mace: 0 or writing novels, or driving 
grammar into little boys. It is absurd to argue, because you don’t 
care for ryots nor he for little boys, that therefore either of you 
has fallen off in depth or strength of character. 

Men of a certain temperament are apt to get into a regular 
habit of discovering the degeneracy of their friends. Nothing can 
be more dangerous than a b. belief of this kind that every 
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else is falling off. It is different from a mere a of detraction 
or envy, and may involve no downright ill-will or lack of amiability ; 
but, in poepertion as it becomes essential to anybody’s comfort, the 
nearer he is approaching that odious but not rare state of mind in 
which a man honestly thinks himself about the wisest and best 
person that ever existed. A more utter shipwreck than this it is 
very hard to conceive. Of course we are not pretending that there 
is no such thing as falling off. Only too often the props and stays 
of character are seen unaccountably to give way, and the brightest 
moral and intellectual promise brings forth mere shrivelled leafage. 
In such a case to refrain from recognising an unmistakeable fact 
would be the silliest sort of mock humility. The difficulty is to 
distinguish between real degeneracy of this sort and that change 
which has been the natural and blameless result of the condi- 
tions surrounding a man, but which happens to have been ina 
different path from that in which we ourselves have advanced 
or stood still, as the case may be. 


SION. 


it is one of the difficulties in the path of the traveller who 
visits Switzerland for serious purposes that he never feels quite 
certain whether the places which he visits are known or unknown 
to the ordinary tourist. Is the site of that memorable battle, is 
the capital of that ancient republic, traversed or not traversed by 
people who are looking out for a place where they may put their 
necks in jeopardy? Of course we do not speak of the really 
scientific explorer of nature, of the man who climbs Alps for 
botanical or geological purposes. His objects are just as serious and 
just as worthy as those of the antiquary or the politician; and 
the man who has a serious object of any kind has commonly some 
degree of sympathy for the man who has a serious object of any 
other kind, however little in common their objects may seem to 
have. Sciences of the most different sorts often reveal some 
unex) point of connexion ; it is the mere starer and scrambler 
who stands beyond the pale of all of them. On the other 
hand, the mere climber and the physical inquirer have an 
outward point of connexion with each other which neither has 
with the historical inquirer. The serious and the frivolous 
traveller will, in this case, be necessarily led to pretty nearly the 
same places, while the historian chooses his spots on grounds 
which do not coincide with either of theirs except by 
accident. All come together at Bern. The modern anti- 
type at once of Rome and of Megalopolis is also the 
point of ing for the Oberland. 1 come together 
at Luzern. The Teutonic Sicyon has a proud history of her own, 
and she forms the starting-point for a whole cluster of the most 
memorable scenes in Euro history. She is also the starting- 

int for Rigi and Pilatus and a host of other places where canny 
innkeepers perch, like ancient barons, among the mountains. Do 
the differe nt etreams in the like sort meet together in the capital 
of the Canton which in “Tiitsch” is Wallis and in “ Welsch” 
Valais, and which itself bears in the same way the twofold name 
of Sitten and Sion? We suspect that in this Merde city the 
historian has it pretty much to himself; and we s + that the 
same is the case with the not far distant town of St. sae The 
popular current, we imagine, turns off between the two, and leaves 
the historical inquirer to delight himself undisturbed with the 
parent home of western monachism, and with a city which for 
some centuries was the seat of a government in which democratic 
and sacerdotal elements were mingled together in a manner hardly 
paralleled elsewhere. 

Sedunum, in German Sitten, becomes, in Romance, Sion. In a 
place where both languages are spoken, it is commonly the best, 
though not the most usual, way to prefer the German form. But 
Sion seems a natural exception. The name of Sitten does not raise 
us above the region of mere morals; that of Sion at once bestows 
a becoming sanctity on the city and its Pontifis, The allusion is 
irresistible. Over the door of the Council-House we read, 
“Dominus dilexit portas Sion super omnes habitationes Jacob.” 
And it is impossible to make the circuit of the city without thinking 
of the Psalmist’s exhortation to walk about Sion and go round about 
her and tell the towers thereof. To tell the towers and mark well 
the bulwarks of a city which three castles and two 
cathedrals is a business in which the antiquary might delight if it 
stood in Cambridgeshire. But how much more when church and 
castle crown the summits of two lofty and rugged tors, with the 
snowy Alps rising again far above them, and the young Rhone 
dashing wildly by their feet ? 

The traveller who has not seen Sion may be inclined, if he has 


seen Chur and Cashel, to set them down as about the most . 


marvellous places in existence, but the sight of Sion soon reduces 
either of them to a secondary place. The rock of Cashel, crowned 
by the ruined Cathedral and its round tower, is indeed a wonderful 
object; so is Chur with its acropolis, the town creeping up the 
mountain slope, and the Cathedral with the fortified Catholic 
— around it seeming to grow out of the living rock. But 
Jashel has only a single rock and no background of mountains ; 
Chur has mountain background enough, but the hill of its acro- 


Sedunum pitched on a point where two isolated hills stand 
forth like an advanced guard in front of the main ’ 
The two hills of Sion are analogous, on a greater scale, to 
the small isolated hills which stand out in front of the ranges of 
Cotswold and Mendip. Or, except that they are nearer together, 
and are in the heart of the valle por poo | o4 aan mouth, one 
might com them to the Sugar- and Scirryd-vawr rising 
the of A To mount Valeria and Tour- 
billon is, however, not quite such an undertaking as to mount the 
Sugar-Loaf; and altogether the best idea of Sitten is that of the 
mtn Cashel and Glastonbury Tor brought close together, and 
Alps at discretion thrown in by way of background. 
sion, then, is a two-headed city. The two fortified hills sugeest 
the notion of the bull with two horns which Demetrius of Pharos 
exhorted Philip to seize; only the two horns are here close 
together, instead of at opposite ends of Peloponnesus. Lausanne is 
also in some degree two-headed, but at Lausanne, as in most 
other Swiss towns which have an acropolis, the acropolis is still 
part of the town ; as in our own Lincoln and Durham, the slope is 
not so great but that there are houses the whole way up. But the 
hills of Tourbillon and Valeria rise above Sion without forming 
et of it. Houses occupy only a small portion of the slope of 
aleria, the nearer and less lofty of the two tors, while Tourbillon, 
loftier and rather more distant, is almost as unfrequented as the 
neighbouring Alps. The summit of Tourbillon is crowned by the 
ruins of a huge episcopal castle, dismantled by a fire at the close of the 
last century. The opposite slope of Valeria is crowned by the ancient 
fortified cathedral and its accompanying buildings, suggesting the re- 
membrance of Cashel at every moment. At the foot of the hills lies 
the city of Sion, small, for the most part filthy, not rich in domestic 
antiquities, yet not altogether despicable. For it contains the 
more modern cathedral with a noble Rom ue tower, and a 
curious unfinished church of mixed style built by the celebrated 
Cardinal Schinner, the most famous man in the history of the city 
and canton. This part of the town is airy and open; the Bishop 
has descended from his eyry and occupies a large modern house 
near the present cathedral ; the Cantonal Government occupies one 
to match, and this end of the town has its modern attractions as 
the peaks have their ancient ones. But the lower part of the city, 
the streets leading towards the Rhone, are wretched beyond ex- 
ression. The visitor from the civilized parts of Switzer may 
~s get his first sight of goitres and cretins. The height 
intermediate between the town and the two tors is occupied by a 
third ruined castle, that of Majoria, and by what, till the possing 
of the present Federal Constitution, was the church of the Jesuits. 
Some little way out of the town, towards the foot of Tourbillon, 
nestles a small Convent of Capuchin Friars, in no way remarkable 
as a building, but containing one of the most venerable men in 
Christendom. For it numbers among its brethren Father Furrer, 
the historian of the Canton, still, at the age of eighty-three, hale in 
mind and body, still employed in the pursuit of knowledge, still 
open to reasonings and suggestions from any quarter. It is worth 

e pilgrimage to Sion to touch the hand of a genuine monastic 
historian of our own day. 

The architectural and historical interest of Sion centres mainly 
round the hill of Valeria. The more recent cathedral in the 
lower town is of small size and not very remarkable, except for 
its western tower, of which more anon. The castle of Tourbillon 
is most imposing in a general view, and the main arrangements of 
the fortress can easily be made out, but nearly all the architectural 
detail has vanished, except from a most elegant little chapel, still 
rich with frescos, over which barbarous visitors delight to scribble 
their obscure names, As this castle is utterly dismantled, its 
roofs are all gone, so it has lost the usual air of a Swiss castle 
and looks more like the ruins to which we are accustomed in our 
own country. 

The southern slope of Tourbillon gives a noble view of the 
rock of Valeria and the buildings growing out of it. Valeria, as 
is implied in the name, said to be given in honour of the wife of 
a Roman Governor, is the oldest part of the city, the seat of the 
Roman fortress. The Cathedral occupies the highest point, and 
is surrounded by the subordinate buildings of the church and 
castle, now occupied by a clerical seminary, and by a small 
colony where the ear of the traveller is still rejoiced by 
the sound of hone&t “ Tiitsch,” though the “ Welsch ” 
tongue seems to be making sad inroads in the town below. 
German, however, still remains at least the ecclesiastical 
language. French is the high-polite speech, but German 
sermons are ed and German vernacular services are 
held even in the lower Cathedral. The upper Cathedral is no 
larger than the lower one, hardly so large; the ground could not 
have received a much larger building, and a church like Winchester 
, or St. Albans would have been out of place in such a position. 
, But even as a building, the Cathedral on Valeria is far superior to 
the lower one. Though small, it is a most interesting structure, 
_ exhibiting several of Romanesque and transitional work, and 
| including, as it would seem, some small portions of a church of as 
high antiquity as anybody to assign to it. 
ut on a solitary part of the slope of Valeria is a small church 
| almost more interesting than the Cathedral above it. This is the 


polis is not isolated. Neither therefore attains to the full effect | little church of All Saints, a building of extreme antiquity, and 
of Sion with its two tors, like Cashel and Glastonbury in one, which at once impresses the traveller by the intensely Irish 
and with even nobler mountains than those of Chur bounding in | appearance of its plan and architecture. Though far less rich, it 
the view on every side. The whole canton of Wallis, we need | at once suggests Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, the elder cathedral 

urdly say, is one long dale, in fact the valley of the Rhone, | now swallowed up into a side —— of the present r church. 
with a wall of gigantic Alps on either hand. The founders of | It suggests also such buildings as St. Regulus at St..Andvew’s, and 
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the elder church at Killaloe. It is a mere chapel, a nave, choir, 
tall side tower, and, like Cormac’s chapel, has a square projection for 
the altar instead of the apse. The tower is of a kind not un- 
common in Switzerland, exactly resembling our own early 
Romanesque or “ Anglo-Saxon” towers. Another example of the 
same style, larger and more finished, is to be seen in the tower of 
the lower Cathedral. We must not, however, leap to any 
theory as to an English or Irish style imported into Switzerland 
by the early monks who certainly did go forth from both our 
islands. It is far more probable that in all these early Romanesque 
buildings we have the remains of a primitive style, more directly 
following old Italian models, which was spread over all Western 
Christendom, and which gradually gave way to the later forms of 
Romanesque developed severally in each-country. In England this 
early style — to be supplanted by Norman under Edward the 
Confessor, and though it survived the Conquest a few years, it 
wes only in small and obscure buildings. In more Southern 
countries it probably attained a higher development and lasted 
longer, so that some of the examples ma) well be contemporary 
with even our later Norman buildings ut the style itself is 
doubtless ney old, and particular examples may well be of 
vast matigetey, This particular = at Sion, excepting a door- 
way clearly inserted in the fourteenth century, can hardly be later 
than the eleventh century, and may well be far older. e tower 
of the lower Cathedral may possibly be later, but the style is 
essentially the same. : 

A noble tower of the same sort is almost the sole ancient por- 
tion which remains of the great Abbey of St. Maurice, said to be 
the oldest religious foundation in Western Europe. This venerable 
house seems to have undergone no plunder or destruction except at 
the hands of its own inmates. It is still tenanted by CanonsRe 
of the order of St. Austin, under the presidency of a real 
Abbot who enjoys the right of wearing the mitre. The treasury 
still retains the most gorgeous ornaments and venerable relics, 
numbering among them vases of rich Greek and Arabian work- 
manship, gifts of no less a benefactor than the Great Charles. But 
as for the buildings, church, monastery, and all, the whole is 
modern, except the tower and the mere piers of the church, and 
various stones with Roman inscriptions built up in the walls. 
Still, the institution is there, and the venerable tower remains as 
a memorial of what once was. It is a strange feeling, on coming 
out of a railway tunnel to one of the most paltry of stations, to 
find oneself with a vast rock close on one side and the oldest Abbey 
in Christendom on the other. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


AD the Government Rr to erect a new National 
Gallery on the site of ington House come before Parlia- 

ment as an independent proposition, apart from its antecedents and 
recommended by its own merits—and, above all, had it been 
frankly and candidly stated—we do not say that it ought to have 
succeeded, but it would have been entitled to a dispassionate 
hearing. But, coming when it did and as it did, it was sure to be 
defeated. We are in that position towards this matter that we 
cannot express unmixed satisfaction at the result, though we have 
entire sympathy with the motives which induced the majority, on 
Monday night, to defeat the Government by a contumelious 
division against their plan. It was because it was the Government 
plan—the plan of the official management which has, under some- 
thing very like false pretences, “done” Parliament into voting 
for the purchase of the South Kensington Estate, which tried to 
“do” Parliament into buying the Exhibition Buildings, and 
which has played fast and loose with Parliament in everything con- 
nected with eine and Art—that it encountered a defeat scarcely 
inferior in importance to the vote under which Mr. Gladstone 


The Saturday Review. 


gained the first experience of his own powers of leading the House 
of Commons. ie vote was a vote of no-confidence in Mr. | 
Cowper. Like all other votes of no-confidence, we do not, however, | 
exactly see what is to come of it; and this is our main cause of | 
regret, though, had the plan been carried, we should have been | 
ually at sea, so little did Mr. Cowper reveal, and so little con- | 
fidence ean be given to his announcements. In short, it is, after | 
all, only a choice between uncertainties." And when it comes to | 
choosing between alternatives either of which is tolerably sure to | 
end in dismal failure, regrets either way cannot be very poignant. 
The best that could be said in favour of the Government scheme | 
was, that it abandoned finally the transference of the National | 
Gallery to Brompton. Not @ voice was raised in favour of that 
burst bladder. e may congratulate ourselves that one rank | 
and obstinate job is not only scotched, but settled for ever. | 
But the issue raised was simply whether the National Gal- | 
lery or the Royal Academy would be best situated at Charing | 
Cross. Given two sites and two tenants—the problem was, | 
how to suit each of the latter with the most appropriate 
dwelling-place. It was Mr. Cowper's ill luck or ill management 
to select, exactly as Mr. Gladstone did last year, those very 
arguments which combined the twofold misfortune of being least 
cogent and most irritati The National Gallery ought to) 
to the secluded s ; of Burlington Gardens, because 
really the National Gallery at Charing Cross, in the very 
lar, and gets too many visitors. Nursery-maids go there, and | 
soldiers go there. People take refuge in it from a shower, and 
actually have been known to eat buns, and perhaps biscuits, | 


there. Why “ goodness gracious!” as Lord John Manners put it, 
“wh should they not? Pe Ror Mr. Cowper to use this argument 
on behalf of the Government, who are always boasting of their South 
Kensington succ pecially in the matter of opening those 
well lighted halls, not without their sequestered nooks though, 
for the benefit of the ladies of more classes than one who affect 
Brompton and the Fulham Road—was a little too ridiculous. 
But even this was not so ridiculous as solemnly to e that 
the National Gallery should be sent off to the sequ silences 
of Burlington House, because,.in Sir Charles Eastlake’s pedantic 
lan, , @ little solemn pause and the preparation of a calm 
and quiet mind, which are impossible at ing Cross but pos- 
sible in Piccadilly, form the best preparation for a reverent 
entrance into the sacred halls dedicated to the Old Masters. It 
is scarcely worth replying to such folly. If, however, the argu- 
ment is good for anything, it means that the National Gallery 
ought not only not to be housed in Square, but 
that Piccadilly is no place for it. It ought to be relegated 
to a dim religious grove, from which all profane persons should 
be rigidly excluded, and to which access should be given, even to 
the cognoscenti, only after pious lustrations and purifying rites. 
The simple fact is, that leated appreciators of old pictures 
are about one in ten thousand. But, whether they un- 
derstand them or not, works of the highest art can do 
no harm, and may do the test good, even to the most 
thoughtless and ignorant. vulgar do gain, whether they 
know it or not, by being brought into the presence of the 
mighty achievements of art; and even the soldiers, and house- 
maids, and bun-eaters are all the better for Michael Angelo 
and Raffaelle. When, therefore, it was argued, as Mr. Cowper 
argued, that Trafalgar Square was the best site, and that what- 
ever pictures were there would be most numerously visited, and 
therefore that the national pictures should be removed, the 
House of Commons at once adopted the very opposite conclusion 
from the admitted facts. And if this were the whole question— 
if we had merely to settle whether the old pictures of the nation 
or the modern sale-room of ry | artists had the best claim on 
priority of choice— if we had o to pronounce on the moral fit- 
ness of giving the most worthy home, according to merit, to the 
Old Masters or to living English artists—there could be but one 
answer. 

Nor, again, did it tell in favour of the Government plan of erect- 


ing a new National Gallery at Burli Gardens that the project 
was so hazily and indistinctly described. It was — to make 
out what Mr. Cowper meant to build. He talked largely of the 


desire of Government to have the very best building in Europe. 
But then Mr. Cowper thinks that the Boilers are a triumph of 
art, and that the Dish-covers ought to have been preserved by 
reason of their artistic excellence. The majority, we sur- 
mise, smelt a strong anticipatory odour another chef 
@euvre of Captain Fowke. There was no making out 
what the Government meant, if they meant anything. Burlington 
House might be left orit might not. There might a architec- 
tural facade, after the fashion of Somerset House, to the south, 
facing Piccadilly, but this was to be for “ halls, theatres, and large 
rooms for the learned societies.” Towards Burlington Gardens, to 
the north, “there would be an opportunity of having a two-storied 
building of stone with proper architectural embellishments, in 
which were to be placed offices and apartments for trustees ’— 
whieh looked like another palatial residence for yet another Cole. 
But as to the Gallery, it was to be cheap for its size. “It would 
be impossible to have any architectural fagade to the east and 
west.” The gallery itself was to be “one-storied and top-lighted”’; 
in fact there were to be three galleries, crossed by three other 
galleries, and “in the interstices there would be other — 
of smaller size and height.” All this suggests a gridiron of 
galleries; and as they are to be so cheap and sky-lighted, and 
capable of indéfinite ment, at least to the extent of three 
acres and a half, a horrible vision presents itself to the mind of 
more “boilers,” more corrugated zinc walls, more iron columns and 
“ferro-vitreous” triump ially as there is the pointed an- 
nouncement that the north and south fagades, if executed, are to 
be of stone. This may not be Mr. Cowper’s plan, but if it is not, 
he has only himself to thank for not saying more distinctly what it 
is. A National Gallery after the recel ved Boilers’ type would be, 
after all, but a doubtful exehange for poor Mr. Wilkins’s well-abused 


| work — in justice to which, by the way, we are bound to say that 


Mr. Wilkins was a man to whom the Pennethornes atid Fowkes 
are not = _ a — It must not be forgotten that, in 
designing his edifice at algar Square, he was required to 
erect an enormous line of building at a ridiculously ler figure ; 
and moreover, bad as the present National Gallery is, Captain 
Fowke has made it worse. It had a meaning, and a certain point 
and purpose. The whole structure, the colonnade ially, was 
“written up” to a central hall; and the central was de- 
stroyed, and destroyed hy Captain Fowke, because Lord Palmer- 


ston managed to persuade Parliament that, by its destruction, 


the building would be admirably and for ever suited for the 


national pictures. Yet the very same Lord Palmerston now dis- 
covers that it is quite wrong to keep them there at all; and the 


_ very building which in 1860 he found so “suitable for the perma- 


nent reception of the national collection” he now finds in 1864— 
or Mr. Cowper finds—to be the most “ignoble, disjointed, 
mean, and paltry building in the world,” and feels “ humiliated 
that our pictures should be placed in such a building.” All 
this — the memories of the past, the ignorance about the present, 


| 
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| 
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the suspicions as to the future—was enough to ensure the 
ignominious rejection of the Government scheme, or of an 
scheme proposed by the Government, and supported by 

ts. 


en 

ut the prospect, after all, is not very hopeful. As the matter now 
stands, the Natonal Gallery is to piers 4 at Charin Cross, and the 
Royal Academy to remove to Burlington Gardens, there to erect, at 
their own charges and as the demon of evil art or the genius of 
may direct them, such a building as may suit their pictures 

and their annual 4 he shillings. It follows that Mr. 
Wilkins’s is adapted to the 
ictures, and we sw e ground now occupi the barracks 
workhouse he appropriated, about as 
large as that of Burlington Gardens. Now “ the finest site in 
Europe” has suffered many things from many architects and 
many Government Commissions. There are men alive—indeed they 
are scarcely more than middle-aged men—who can remember the 
days when the “ finest site,” &c., was occupied by a premature fore- 
runner of all Great Exhibitions in the s of a “Specimens of 
Industry ” or some such collection, at the old Royal Mews; and 
where now the squirts squirt, a huge sea-monster stabled in the 
shape of a whale’s skeleton. If this paleozoic period before the 

days of Trafalgar Square, when the Angerstein pictures modest] 
— up two pair of stairs in a very dingy tenement in Pail 
Mall, could but recur; could we but get rid of the pepper- 
boxes, and the leaky fountains, and the shabby asphalte, 
and the Nelson column, and the lions which are to be; 
could but the whole site return to its primitive chaos, 
unmarked save by one black board with the inscription “Sacred 
to the Memory of British Bad Taste and Jobbery”—could this 
be the end of the “finest site,’ one would not so much 
care. But this is not likely to be. We hardly think that 
any Gov ent, with the fear of a Gladstonian scowl and a 
Lambeth howl, is likely to propose a clean sweep of the present 
buildings — stick and stone, compo and scagliola — and a pur- 
chase of the whole site behind the present structure, and a really 
good National Gallery worthy of “the finest site,” &c, This, and 
this alone, is the thing which ought to be. To do less than this 
is to do nothing, or even worse than nothing. It is quite possible, 
nay it is very likely, that we have not seen the worst of 
“the finest site” yet. Even Lord John Manners, though he 
did not absolutely dont, yet called attention to, various po ote 
for refronting Mr. Wilkins’s building, for running a light gallery 
over the barrack yard, and even for calling in Captain Fowke to 
perform a second operation on the unfortunate patient. If this is 
to be done, or anything like this—that is, if Trafalgar Square and its 
belongings are to be yet again patched, doctored, and, as the man 
in the play says, “bedevilled ”—why we think this is a hard price 
to pay for retaining even the National Gallery from a movement half 
a mile westward. The fact is, we are in evil case. Between 
another Fowkeism at Burlington Gardens aud another Fowkeism 


at Trafalgar Square there is not much to choose. To keep the 
Old Masters at Square is a t gain, but to make 
Traf: Square worse than it is would be a decided loss, 


So we do not exactly know whether to be more pleased or dis- 
pleased at Monday’s vote. 


LE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS. 


it must be owned that, in one respect, the time of running for 
the Grand Prix has been judiciously selected. There could not 
be a better arrangement for encouraging the early efforts of the 
French Turf. The — of the prize tempts our best horses 
to run under serious disadvantages; and while it would be no 
disgrace to the representatives of France to yield to the winner of 
the Derby, it is a very great triumph for them to defeat him. Ifa 
horse has won, or nearly won, the Derby, and is entered for the St. 
Leger, the plan most any A to sustain that horse’s reputation 
would be to send him from psom to his home, and never to let 
the public see him again until he appeared at Doncaster. The 
objection to this plan is, that it foregoes what seems a very good 
chance of picking up an exceedingly rich prize. It must be con- 
fessed that the temptation is powerful, and it has led Lord 
Clifden last year, and Blair Athol this year, into defeat. Such a 
race as the Derby, even if it seemed to be won easily, is an effort 
which demands rest; instead of which the winner is called upon 
for almost as great an effort on the eleventh day following, it 
is necessary that in the interim he should not onl orm, but 
recover from, a journey from England to France. it is contrary to 
all ideas of prudent management to run a horse at such a time 
and under such circumstances, and therefore it was impossible not 
to feel misgiving when it was announced that Blair Athol was 
going across the water to contend for the Grand Prix. At the same 
time the owner of a racehorse must be usually allowed to look, 
not only to fame, but to profit. The best horses, if they run often, 
will be sometimes beaten, and if they run seldom they will not 
‘win much money. Mr. PAnson has re tedly declined to 
start Blair Athol when it was possible that his running 
might interfere with his preparation for the Derby, but 
it could not be expected that he would persevere for a second 
year in the same extremely cautious policy. Blair Athol is 
not damaged in quality by a defeat which is unpalatable to his 
ical policy to have carried him from Epsom back to Mal 
and refused to risk his reputation on French queund. The aun 


of Fille de l’Air do not scruple to make free use both of her legs 
and of her reputation. After sharing Blair Athol’s defeat on Sunday, 
she was at t on Tuesday, running and getting beaten in the 
Prince of Wales’ Stakes, by an old opponent, Ely, who beat her 
handsomely for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and whom she 
afterwards beat as handsomely for the Criterion Stakes at New- 
market. To run a horse at Paris and at Ascot within forty-eight 
hours, against good opponents, is rather like that system of 

ment of slaves which Mr. called “ putting ’em through.” 
That Fille de l’Air under s circumstances could run second, 
is one more proof of her rare quality; but it is a sort of proof 
which, in the case of a winner of the Derby, those who take the 
sentimental rather than the practical view of racing would prefer 
to see dispensed with. 

The formidable reputations of Blair Athol and Fille de l'Air, 
added perhaps to a reasonable dread of the hardness of the course 
at Longchamps, prevented the field for the Grand Prix from 
being numerous. Besides Bois-Roussel, winner of the French 
Derby, only twe other horses, Vermout and Baronello, appeared 
to contend with the winners of the English Derby Oaks. 
After the hollow style in which Blair Athol won at ipo this 
race was considered so a certainty that odds were y laid 
upon him, while the odds against Fille de l'Air were 3 to1. The 
other horses were scarcely mentioned, although, of course, there 
were the usual liberal offers shouted forth of “ 4 to 1 bar two.” The 
shouts proceeded our own countrymen. Some natives, 
however, had mastered the English language sufficiently for shouting 
the odds—though otherwise quite innocent of it—preferring, after 
the attention of backers had been once attracted, to conduct the re- 
mainder of their business in French. nen were in great 
request. One gentleman who was particularly conspicuous from 
the vociferous manner in which he expressed his desire to lay 5 to 
‘> the field was accompanied by a squire or henchman whom, 

m his ye ig one would have taken to belong to the dog- 
fancyin, -x commonly met with in Regent Street and 
Piccadilly, and who acted in the double capacity of interpreter 
and amanuensis, conducting the conversation and booking the 
bets. As was to be expected, almost all the interest of the day was 
centred on the great race, though some littlespeculation took place 
on the smaller races which ed it, and which were gene 
well contested. So completely did Blair Athol and Fillede lA 
occupy the attention of the ym both English and Freneh, 

t 


passage across the Channel. A view of Blair Athol, longer and . 
closer than was afforded at Epsom, fully confirmed the im 

he made there. He is a splendid-looking and bloodlike horse. 
Last winter, it will be remembered that unpleasant rumours pre- 
vailed that his foet were not able to bear training, and that he 
had been stopped in his work. His hoofs are certainly small, and 
probably tell against hi ce of success th- heavy ground, 
though his muscular quarters and great lev: ind must help 
him there. His disposition seems to be amiability itself, and his 
conduct in a crowd, seeing that he never was on a race-course 
before he ran at Epsom, was good. Fille de ]’Air 
was quiet enough in the paddock, but showed a good deal of 
temper at the post. She looked as well and fit for the race as 
possible, and certainly is as fine a imen of a racehorse as is 
often seen. The race itself admits of little description. At the 
first attempt the five horses got well away together. Blair Athol 
got his head in front, and was then pulled back, As 

round the oval course it was plain that two of the five were out of 
the race, while Blair Athol, Fille de l’Air, and another horse, 
supposed to be Bois-Roussel, but who turned out to be Vermout, 
lay well together. In this way they came round the corner inte 
the ane ht, Fille de l’Air on the right towards the Grand Stand, 
Blair Athol in the centre, and the horse on the left. Nearl 
two hundred yards from the Stand, Fille de l’Air tired and 
back. For a moment Edwards tried to perse 
whip and spur could do no good 
most sensible thing he could do, Blair Athol rah , and 


Inight have boon expected thee Derby and Oui 
might have ex m thei 

and were pretty accurately indicated by their prices it the betting. 
It is scarcely likely that both have gone amiss without 
warning at the same time, and therefore the probability seems to 
be that the race was run, and won and lost, on its merits. By 
some pow neglected to weigh in after the 
race, and conoqnanly the third place was given to Bois-Roussel, 
who appeared, however, to be distanced. It is to be hoped that 
M. Delamarre will bring his colt over to England, and, when he 
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d be, | it seemed certain that he would repeat in the Bois de Boulogne 

used | his Epsom waey. But opposite the Stand the other horse 
that | shot out like a t, and won easily by about two lengths. The 
wkes | result was certainly startling, and no doubt all sorts of specu- 
t, in lations will be current as to what might have been the result had 

d to | other tactics been pursued. But the truth of the matter seems to 

rare ; _ be that M. Delamarre possesses, in Vermout—by The Nabob, out of 
tain | Vermeille—a colt of extraordinary merit. His other horse, Bois- 
point Roussel, never had a chance in the race. — Fille de ]’Air was 

"was | beaten hollow, and Blair Athol, although persevered with to the 

; de- utmost, could not keep alongside the winner. The relative 

mer- | 
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has got used to the country, afford us the sight of a return match | companies experience in dealing with the vast multitude of 


between Vermoutand Blair Athol. If such a match were coming 
off, we should none of us probably feel much difficulty in deciding 
upon which horse to put our money. 

The difference between a French and an English race-course is 
more remarkable in the crowd which attends it than in the nature 
of the sport witnessed. There are no booths, caravans, nigger 
minstrels, performing monkeys, or acrobats. The huge vans that 
take the holiday multitude to the Derby are altogether wanting. 
There was only one refreshment stand upon the course; not a 
single jolly-nose or paper wreath was offered for sale; Aunt Sally 
did not venture near the Bois de Boulogne, and there was no chance 
of acquiring snuff-boxes at “knock ’em downs.” The line of 

lice by which our courses are cleared was not to be seen. It is to 

su d that a few of the many soldiers present were on duty, 
but they were not demonstrative. — Pic’ ets and Welchers were 
agreeably conspicuous by their absence. And oe the profes- 
sional noise of the Ring—though even that was greatly mitigated— 
and the shouts and demonstrations of a few half-dtunken English 
rowdies on the appearance of the Emperor and Empress, the be- 
haviour of the crowd a great deal more resembled that which is 
gathered on Sunday afternoons beneath the trees in Hyde Park 
than that which holds its annual festival on Epsom Downs or at 
Hampton. The arrangements of the Enclosure and Grand Stand 
are irable. The accommodation for the jockeys’ weighing, &c. 
is very good, and might supply a pattern worthy of our imitation. 
There are also open and roomy stables for saddling the horses. 
Another new and very commendable feature is that the betting- 
ring is formed behind the Stand, so that anybody who simply 
wishes to see a race without the trouble of climbing the Stand 
can do so in front of it, without being deafened or jostled by the 
industrious gentlemen who see a prospective backer of a horse in 
every person nd meet. One great advan of this arrange- 
ment is that it allows the ladies to mingle freely in the throng, the 
appearance of which, enlivened as it is by bright-coloured bonnets 
and dresses and picturesque uniforms, contrasts favourably with 
the noisy, pushing, sombre-coloured, moist, and rather dirty as- 
semblage which meets in front of our own Grand Stands. Let us 
make, however, an exception in favour of Goodwood and Ascot, 
where the ladies have a chance to sit or stand on the grass without 
being squeezed or trampled on by busy speculators. 

It is painful to a conservative mind to conceive any alterations 
in the time-honoured features of an English race-course, where in 
a | sone A national manner true Britons contrive to enjoy them- 
selves without injury, or ever much annoyance, to their neighbours ; 
but still one learns something by travel, and the most patriotic 
John Bull must confess that some matters connected with race- 
courses are m better in France than by us. The course 
itself, however, is not one of these matters, for the ground 
on which the Grand Prix is run for is very hard and bad. 
This great race can scarcely be said to be established until a 
better footing has been provided for the horses which contend in it. 
The French middle and lower classes do not, in general, care for 
horses or horse-racing, but on the eve of this great contest a sort 
of interest was shown which caused “ Le Sport” to be in unusual 
request at the cafés. lish words have been pretty generally 
adopted in French Turf literature, and the pronunciation of them 
by the natives is amusing. A garcon at the Café Mazarin, on 
being consulted as to the pronunciation and meaning of “ out- 
sider,” with read the word “whosidair,” but 
confessed that he no idea of its signification. The notion that 
the would be an authority on such a question resembles that 
which Mr. Dickens has observed as seovdiing at English chop- 
houses, where the waiter is treated by the ere of the room 
as an oracle upon all sporting subjects. e Paris papers of 
Monday expressed a great deal of exultation at the event, and in 
their triumph they could afford to be generous, and not trample on 
a fallen foe ; so it was generall admitted that Blair Athol was 
“un cheval trés d,”’ and that perhaps his across the 
Channel had interfered with his chance of winning. ese papers 

e also in unmeasured terms of the tremendous enthusiasm 
own by the people after the race. To English eyes and ears, 
however, that enthusiasm was of the mildest character. Ladies 
waved their kerchiefs, and gentlemen clapped their hands, and 
flowers were thrown to the winning jockey, amid a few cries of 
“Vive l’Empéreur.” In fact, the winner was received very much 
as a favourite ballet-dancer might to be received at the 
Opera. Even this gentle demonstration may be supposed to have 
been due rather to the good temper and spirits which lovely 
weather and a pretty scene are certain to produce than to any 
special enthusiasm kindled by the result of the race, although that 
result was doubtless highly gratifying to the national feeling of 
those who knew anything about the matter. The fact is, there 
was not enough money on the race to bring forth a “ Derby yell.” 
In justice to our neighbours, we will ~ 0 that, if Challoner 
had landed Blair Athol as the winner, flowers from fair hands 
would have been showered liberally upon him — to the consider- 
able astonishment, as we may venture to assume, of Challoner. 


THE CUP DAY AT ASCOT. 
- may indicate an ill-conditioned mind to complain of having 
too much of a a eee really the abundance of the 
y was almost 7. If the 
ich the railway 


programme on the Ascot Cu 
racing is protracted to a late hour, the difficulty w 


ayo who demand conveyance to their homes is likely to 
increased in proportion as impatience is aggravated by weari- 
ness and the desire for dinner. A more reasonable complaint 
— the programme would, however, be that it was ill-arranged. 
e race for the Cup was preceded by two short races for two- 
year-old and three-year-old horses, which would be likely, as 
experience might teach the managers, to be fertile in false starts, 
causing tedious delay. One of these races, which brought out Mr. 
Merry’s magnificent two-year-old Zambesi, might deserve to pre- 
cede the Cup race, but surely the other could have been post- 
poned to a period of the day when choice might have been exercised 
as to remaining on the Course to witness it. A great many 
people are willing to et as soon as the Cup race is over, 
and surely it is desirable to allow the railway companies to 
begin at the earliest possible moment the arduous business which 
they have to perform. The deplorable accident of Tuesday 
contrasts painfully with the successful management by the South- 
Western Railway, in previous years, of what is really a very 
formidable undertaking. Passengers who complain of delay in 
starting trains, and of slowness in their progress, would do well to 
consider that almost any imperfections in working such a vast 
transit business may bs: be excused by those who have 
seen the races and have returned from them with whole bones. 
The trains which ran over the Metropolitan and Great Western 
Railways to Windsor relieved the South-Western Railway of 
part of a burden which must otherwise have been almost over- 
whelming. The drive from Windsor to Ascot is not more dis- 
agreeable than an equal portion of time spent in a train, and for 
those who are pedestrians from choice there can at this time of 
the year be nothing more delightful than a walk across the Park, 
which indeed would be worth all the time expended even if there 
were races be seen at the of ose vere horse- 
racing for itself are pretty sure to love the country, an i 
to hast through Windsor these two pleasures may be consti’ ia 
a single holiday. It is surely a good example of how a great town 
should be served by railways when passengers can take a train at 
Farringdon Street, in the very heart of London, and be deposited 
almost at the gate of Windsor Park. 

It is curious to observe how the presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales seems to bring luck to Mr. Merry’s colours. Last year the 
yellow jacket and black cap distinguished the winners of two 
races besides the Cup, and this year the Cup and three other races 
haye rewarded the astute and persevering management of Mr. 
Merry’s stable. It is not likely that Mr. Merry’s sporting career 
will ever be marked by a greater day than he has seen this week. 
He began by winning a Biennial Stakes for three and four-year- 
olds with Scottish Chief. This was not an easy victory, for Knight 
of Snowdon ran the winner to a head, and probably would have 
beaten him if the Knight had not swerved close upon the post. 
On the Cup day at Ascot last year, and again in the Derby this 
year, and for the third time on Thursday, Knight of Snowdon has 
run next or near to Scottish Chief; but on the third occasion the 
Chief carried 14 lbs. more than the Knight. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Mr. Merry’s horse is improving towards the form which his 
owner believed him to possess before the Derby. The pretensions 
of Scottish Chief to be made first favourite for the great race of 
the year were on good P oye disputable, and they were not 
justified by the event. But it is difficult od gy the claims 
which Mr. Merry’s horses are putting forward for holding the 
same position during the next ten months. He won a race 
before the Cup with Zambesi, and he won a race after 
the Cup with Liddington. Both races were won very 
easily, but their value as tests of quality depends upon what 
sort of fields were behind the winners. Both horses were much 
and Lovet: | admired, and although Liddington is the better 
favourite for the Derby, some critics thought Zambesi’s looks and 

le of going nearer perfection. Liddington is a fine well-grown 
colt, but his legs are not very good, and he has a great coarse - 
head, wide between the ears. Mr. Merry is fortunate in possessing 
such a hopeful pair of young ones, but more than one horse has in 
former years been backed for the Derby at a short price after Ascot, 
and has not won the Derby. 

That Scottish Chief should have won the Cup after winning a 
close race earlier in the day is an undeniable proof that he is a 
stout as well as a fast horse. It must, however, be observed that 
at the weights carried for the Cup a ec three-year-old ought to 
beat older horses. Last year, when Buckstone and Tim Whiffler 
ran their dead heat, there was no three-year-old of any account in 
the race. At the same time, it must be confessed that, if a horse of 
Lord Clifden’s reputation cannot give 19 Ibs. for a year to Scottish 
Chief, he must prepare to abdicate the high position which he 

ined’ py Re ages. the St. Leger and running second for the 
Derby. ere was always reason to apprehend, however, that the 
severe hill up which the race for the t Cup finishes would be 
unsuitable for the display of Lord Clifden’s power. A perfectly - 
flat course would suit him et and when it was predicted that 
he would beat Macaroni if they met again, there was always | 
some latent doubt whether this prediction would be fulfilled 
at Ascot. He was to be assisted in the race by his owner’s recent 
purchase, Little Stag, a three-year-old who, not being entered for 
the great races, has gained perhaps a higher reputation than he 
deserves. He is, however, a very valuable horse, being of the 
wear-and-tear sort, able to run in many races and to win some of 
them. It was doubted whether Lord St. Vincent would start 
both his horses, but if he did it was’ possible he might win with 
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either of them, seeing that some of Little Stag’s performances 
have entitled him to a high rank in his year, and, as before stated, 
the Ascot Cup is very open to be taken by a good three-year-old. 
Baron Rothschild has in Wingrave a veal e but not a Incky 
horse. He was much talked of two years ago for the Derby, but 
neither his looks nor his public running at that time justified the 
high private reputation he enjoyed. Latterly, he has gained 
the character of being t under weight and over a distance, 
and it would have been agreeable to 2 fhe that his respected 
owner had in him a good Cup-horse, although recollections of his 
three-year-old form rendered that belief difficult to entertain. 
Another starter was an aged horse, Gibraltar, who had done one 
or two great things last year, although it was scarcely supposed 
that they were great enough to entitle him to be backed with any 
confidence for the Ascot Cup. The Ranger is well known to 
everybody as the winner of Grand Prix last year ‘at Paris, 
where he beat a French mare, La Toucques, of such good quality 
that it was difficult to understand how he came to do it. On 
the strength of that victory he was backed against Lord 
Clifden for the St. Leger, and carried a good deal of money which 
seemed rather rashly entrusted to him. ‘hose who did not like 
The Ranger last year at Doncaster, did not find that he had grown 
into their good opinion by the time he appeared at Ascot. Of his 
stable companion, Alabama, it is only necessary to say that he was 
put in to make running, which duty was performed far more effec- 
tively by Little Stag. There dea | be little use in starting Molly 
Carew, who only ran a bad fourth for the Oaks, and would cer- 
tainly have been fifth if S had not met with the accident 
which caused her to be destroyed. This estimate of Molly Carew’s 
chance must, however, be re with the qualification that it is 
only founded on her public running, which at this time of year is, 
as regards fillies, a most uncertain guide. Last year the Good- 
wood Cup was won, after a magnificent strugzle with La Toucques, 
by Isoline, who had run fo for the Oaks without attractin; 
particular attention. The only other performer was Lord Zetland, 
a three-year-old who has been running all the season, and must 
certainly be a very valuable horse if, after so much knocking about, 
he had left in him a good chance of winning the Ascot Cup, The 
colours of the Duke of Beaufort, his owner, are deservedly popular 
on race-courses, and it is a trivial matter that they are singularly 
unsightly. The absence of one or two well-known horses was to 
be regretted. Macaroni will probably never run again, and Mr. 
Naylor has lately lost another formidable representative in Isoline. 
Queen a, as winner of the Oaks and second in the St. Leger, 
ought, if she could have started, to have taken the place among four- 
year-olds which seems to have been abdicated by Lord Clifden. It 
‘was unsatisfactory to see the Cup contended for by a field in which 
the lack of number was not made up by quality. Perhaps one of 
the jockeys who rode in the race was not far wrong when he said, 
after it, that the winner was the best of a bad lot. However, we 
may re to g to Ascot for many —_ without seeing such a 
contest for the Cup as that between Buckstone and Tim Whiffler. 
Horses ere now “run through ” at such a rate, that it'is not sur- 
ee lamentable, to see the classes of four and five- 
year-olds so poorly represented as they were upon this great 
°'rThe walking d cantering which precedes the race for the 
e an 
Cup is always a pretty sight, but con lies on such occasions to 
see plenty of equine quality, as well as gay colours and graceful 
movement. This year’s mag | was scarcely worthy either of the 
occasion or of the company. About the beauty of Lord Clifden’s ac- 
tion in front of the Royal Stand there could scarcely be two opinions. 
Perhaps he went rather stilty on his forelegs, and, as he has not 
thickened much since last year, his upright fore-end is more con- 
spicuous than it used to be. Those who found fault with his shape 
last year when he was victorious, or nearly so, are not likely to 
praise itnow that he has been twice decidedly defeated. Yet, what- 
ever Lord Clifden may be or may do this year, no spectator of his 
St. Leger victory can forget it, or is likely to see another equal 
to it. You may easily say that his =— were a poor lot, 
but their backers did not think so before the race; and if 
there are not horses in the St. Leger it is difficult to tell 
where to look for them. There is no question that Scottish 
Chief is thoroughly a racehorse, and it was pleasant to see so 
a specimen of the class going for the Cup. At Epsom he 
ooked about the best-trained horse in the paddock, and at Ascot 
there was, if possible, an extra bloom upon him. With the 
exception of two badly capped hocks—acquired, omer by 
kicking in his youth—he does not show a blemish re 
where. Although he had to do his utmost to beat Knight 
of Snowdon, he had scarcely turned a hair after his first 
race except under the saddle, and there was not a spur 
mark to be-seen on either of his flanks. It may be expected 
that he will be well wound up for the St. ae and the 
Southern public will doubtless be on him to a man; but if York- 
shire cannot show two horses good enough to keep the great prize 
of Doncaster at home, the running at Epsom must have been a 
considerable mistake. Notwithstanding what occurred at Ascot, 
it is reasonable to believe that the cause of Scottish Chief’s not 
winning the Derby was that two better horses were before him. 


‘However, the Chief isa very nice horse, and he, as well as his owner, 


fully deserve the popularity which they enjoyed at Ascot. The 
most noticeable among the other performers before the Royal Stand 
was Little Stag, who is a machine built for business rather than 
show. Strong, compact, and wiry, with good length and about 
15 hands 1 inch high, he looks as if he could last for ever, and 


amply repay the 3,000/. for which Lord St. Vincent hased 
him. By his one ears and thoroughly game look ib recalled 
the memory of ‘Tim WhifKer, when he was so great over this course 
and Goodwood two years ago. In the race, it was delightful to see 
Little Stag, at first hard held and then rushing to the front, 
taking a lead which was for a long time considerable, and which 
he never surrendered except to Scottish Chief. His running was 
equal to his highest reputation, and whatever may be Lord Clifden’s 
destiny, there is one horse in Lord St. Vincent's stable. The 
winner of the St. Leger lay behind, in company with Molly Carew 
and The Ranger. It looked like the Doncaster tactics over again, 
and backers hoped to see their favourite coming through his horses 
in the grand and well-remembered style. A little later, and enemies 
began to say that he would never catch the leading horses, while 


friends scarcely dared to hope he could. However, John Osborne 


made an effort, and a limited degree of success attended it. Lord 
Clifden’s legs seemed to.be acting with all their old far-reaching 
stride. At the turn into the straight course he was getting on 
good terms with the leading horses, among whom there was one 
whom it was not necessary he should beat. If the finish had been 
on level ground, it is possible that he could have made up all that 
he had lost by lagging so far behind. But the hill—the hill undid 
him. He could not possibly have caught Scottish Chief, and there- 
fore it was useless to persevere in trying to catch him. It was 
doubtful policy, on such a course, to drop so far behind his most 
dangerous opponent; but no difference in tactics would have mate- 
— altered the result. The three three-year-olds—Scottish Chief, 
Little Stag, and Lord Zetland—finished, at considerable intervals, 
well before everything else ; a fact which far to prove that the 
younger horses are favourably weighed for the Ascot Cup. To 
carry 19]bs. extra over two miles and a half of ground, and up a 
severe hill, requires all the additional strength and solidity of 
frame which a year’s growth can give. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


HEN, in 1840, Agassiz first in this country explained his 


idea of the “glacial epoch,” it used to be said that in con-. 


versation he asserted that the whole globe had been covered with 
ice, excepting une petite lisiére round the equator. It is true that 
this oma scientific jest was a gross e ration of his actual 


opinion; yet later research has so far justified the extent of his 


original conception that it now begins to be gradually acknow- 
ledged among advanced geologists that all the mountainous and 
hilly regions, and even vast tracts of the plains, of nearly half 
the Northern hemisphere have been moulded by ice and covered 
by the ice-borne débris of icebergs. So thoroughly, indeed, has 
this fact been accepted by many geologists, that one of the best of 
them—Darwin, in his work on the Origin of Species—reasons 
in an admirable manner on the effect that the gradually ad- 
vancing cold of the period must have had in driving animal 
and vegetable life south in search of more congenial 
climates. And when at length amelioration took place, and the 
cold and ice slowly disappeared, he explains that, while many 


animals and plants returned northwards to the old regions from _ 


which they had so long been banished, other species ascended the 


mountains to escape the heat of the plains, and this is one — 
found”. 


how it happens that arctic or sub-arctic species are often 
high on the mountains in southern latitudes. 


Accordingly, we find in all memoirs on the “glacial epoch” . 
such expressions as “that period of intense cold,” “extremest | 


cold,” that “most rigorous climate,” “a climate like that of 
Greenland ”—expressions which show the habit of thought com- 
mon to most of those who think on the subject. Till lately, no 
one doubted in a general way the propriety of using such phrases, 


even in a strictly scientific sense ; but a distinguished chemist, in a | 


lecture lately given at the Royal Institution, has decided that we 


are not so justified, and the hypothesis he poepenee will startle . 


many ns familiar with the subject, when they learn for the 


ceives that the average temperature o: 
from having been lower than that of the world at the present day, 
was actually higher. This hypothesis, which at first sight seems 
so singular, is founded on the idea that, to produce a quantity of 
snow and ice so great as that which marked the glacial epoch, an 
amount of evaporation was required far pmed 
has taken place in times subsequent to those in which the glaciers 
were so large. Poets who had no thought of science have loved to 
dwell on one-half of this theme, as when old Dunbar sings : — 

To pairt fra Phocbus did Aurora greit, : 

Hir crystal teirs I saw hing on the flours, 

Quhilk he for lufe drank all up with his heit. 


that which , 


Or, in the coarser phrase of Cowley’s famous anacreontic, in which 


he celebrates the thirsty propensities of the universe : — 

The busie Sun (and one would guess 

By’s drunken fiery facemo less) 

Drinks up the sea. 
And in our own columns the whole thought was expressed in a 
passage which ended an account of the ascent of the Jungfrau : — 

Y hty—with th of a thousand worlds still 

out these ravines ; it was he who planted the glaciers on the mountain sl 


lopes 
. and it is he who, acting through ages, will finally lay low those . 


mizhty monuments, rolling them gradually seaward. 


} 
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| first time that, for reasons not to be lightly disposed ol, he con- } 
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The new theory, in common , comes to this—that an ex- 
ceedingly cold climate during the glacial epoch, by diminishing 
evaporation, “‘ would cut off the glaciers at their source,” and as 
at that epoch the glaciers were prodigiously larger and more 
universal in the world than now, “the sole cause of the pheno- 
mena of the glacial epoch was a higher temperature of the ocean 
than that which obtains at present””—this higher temperature bein 
necessarily accompanied by a great amount of evaporation, an 
by corresponding precipitation in the form of snow. Both evapo- 
ration and precipitation were, it is said, on a greater scale than 
what takes place in the present world; whence the vast size of 
the laciers. 

To account for these phenomena we are, then, led back to the good 
old hypothesis of an intensely heated earth, which, on cooling, at 
_ length permitted the waters to assume a liquid form and to rest 
on its surface. Later still, the ocean gradually by radiation assumed 
its present temperature, and during one of the latter stages of 
this cooling the epee epoch occurred. While this was going on, 
the land above the sea parted with its heat more rapidly than the 
water, and thus, so to speak, was enabled to become a bearer of 
the precipitated snow that became converted into glaciers. The 
other points raised are matters of detail, chiefly meteorological, 
but at present we propose chiefly to confine the discussion to the 
geological question. 

Certain matters at once t themselves for consideration 
before the propositions involved in this theory can be thoroughly 
accepted. First, what geological and zoological evidence is there 
bearing on the | emp that the temperature of the sea was geoendlly 
higher during the glacial epoch than at present ? Secondly, what 

zontological and geological evidence is there to show that the 
internal heat of the earth during the glacial epoch, or at any other 
geological epoch within the range of what may be called ordinary 

logical history, has ever sensibly affected the external climate of 
jand or sea? And, thirdly, isit possible to account for the great ex- 
tension of these old glaciers, without the necessity of calling for extra 
heat to produce an extra amount of evaporation? With regard to 
the first question, every geologist knows that innumerable erratic 
boulders, scattered in what is ised as an icy marine ‘rift, 
strew great part of the surface of Britain, many of these blocks 
having travelled all the way from the t Scandinavian chain. 
Similar erratics are sca’ over the Northern half i i -urope, 
as shown by Sir Roderick Murchison, far into ‘Central Russ'a, 
down to latitude 51°, and the same kimi of phevo.uena 
are universal across the broad tracts of Nortly Amer « down 
to latitudes 40° and 38°. It is thus evident that this ice- 
borne detritus was carried into the sea, at one stage of its 
history, by giaciers that, descending from the mountains and 
off in icebergs, flouted thew moraiue-freights often far 
to the soquth. But at « later epoch, as submergence went 
slowly on, the high lauds of Britain became mere groups of 
islands, and still their ice-bound character continued so markedly 
that the superficial stratawhich surrounded them, made from their 
immediate waste, bear in sératched stones and other marks all the 
familiar signs of glacial action. Britain at that e formed a mere 
group of icy islands far removed from continental land, for the Con- 
tinenit was itself half submerged; nor are these signs confined to 
Britain alone: 

Again, ‘the zoological evidence agrees with this; for sea- 
sliplis are found in these glacial deposits over great part of 
Britain, at all levels from the present sea-shore (and lower still) 
up at least to the height of 1,400 feet on the hills; and these 
shells, like the fauna of the present Arctic seas, include a much 
smaller number of forms than those that occur in milder latitudes, 
and besides, in their general generic and specific grouping, resemble 
forms now living on the coasts of Greenland and Labrador. On 
the whole, this evidence by no means lends itself to the suspicion 
that the European and American seas of the period were, on an 
average, warmer than now; for if we consider the vast plains of 
Europe, more than 200 miles south and nearly 2,000 miles south- 
east of the Baltic, covered with marine ice-borne detritus, and the 
low lands of North America, vaster still, strewn with similar 
northern shells and boulders, it is difficult to believe that the cold 
of the seas of the bes was merely due to refrigeration caused 
by the melting of the glacier ice of neighbouring lands. 

Next, has the internal heat of the earth in any known geologi- 
cal —_ affected the climate of the seas, either in the older or 
the later epochs? If we attempt to answer this question by an 
appeal to the fossils ed in formations of various ages, we 
find, in the first place, that all the evidence at present known 
tends to show that the seas of the present epoch are warm com- 

red with those of the so-called glacial period. And again, if we 
judge by the fossils of the mammaliferous' and Red crag, which pre- 
ceded that period, we have proof of seas in which an Arctic t. 
of life still to some extent prevailed, but in which, notwith- 
standing, we find none of the ordinary signs of floating ice. In 
other words, ing to Edward Forbes, the seas of the Red crag 
of Britain were rather colder than the modern seas of Britain, 
but not by any means so cold,as those of the glacial epoch. The 
Coralline crag of Britain seems to show a Mediterranean climate, 
and the Miocene or middle tertiary strata of Touraine in France 
and elsewhere were formed in seas still warmer. 

Going still further back, many of the fossils of the older ter- 
tiary or Eocene series have a look that reminds us of those of 
subtropical seas. The great reptiles and cephalopoda—nautili, 
ammonites, &c.—of both upper and lower secondary formations, 
have often been brought ard as evidence of a universally 


tropical climate during the Cretaceous and Oolitic epochs; but, 
when we get so far back, it is ree. as dangerous to reason 
from such analogies as it was in the old time, when the remains 
of the mammoth scattered over Europe used by some to be 
adduced as proof of the universal deluge, or by others, of the 
prevalence at one time in these regions of an Indian or African 
climate, before the true history of the animal was known. 
If we now glance at the ozoic rocks, he would be a bold 
man who would declare that in the genera and species of the 
Permian strata, few in number and shrunk in size, there is an 

sign of a tropical climate, especially when we couple this wi 

= oF has been written about the occurrence of boulder-drifts in 
that formation. But to this part of the subject we shall return. 

Older still, the Carboniferous flora has declared by Dr. 
Hooker to indicate, not a tropical, but a mild, moist, and equable 
climate, pears similar to that of New Zealand, and the marine 
shells and corals of the period by no means lead us to suppose 
that a tropical sea was essential to them. univalves are 
unknown, and we know nothing about the habits of the 
large cephalopoda of the period, unless the nautilus be 
taken as an index. Neither do the corals of the time 
lie in the strata in the manner of a great tropical coral reef of the 
living world, and indeed some of the genera have near analogues 
in the corals, great and small, that now inhabit the Zetland and 
other Northern seas. When we think of this, it must be remem- 
bered that we have now got so far back in palzozoic time that, if 
internal temperature seriously affected the temperature of the sea 
during the glacial epoch, much more, in Carboniferous times, would 
the radiation of heat from the rocks have influenced the seas of 
the Carboniferous epoch. A similar remark applies to the 
corals of the Devonian rocks, and some of the fishes of the old red 
sandstone have their nearest analogues in the fish of North 
American rivers, including the Lepidosteus of the yearly-frozen 
St. Lawrence. 

Again, in the Silurian rocks, the oldest strata yet known to be 

ely fossiliferous, there is nothing in the forms that crowd 
either the deep or shallow water strata specially to remind us of 
tropical seas. Corals and shells are alike small; the trilobites tell 
us nothing on the subject, and the cephalopoda are equally un- 
certain, especially when we consider that it 1s said that some of 
the largest living cephalopoda inhabit Northern seas. Beyond this 
we know nothing, except that in the oldest known strata — the 
Laurentian limestones — fossils still exist, and, for aught that is 
known to the contrary, pre-existing rocks now lost to the outer 
world may have contained the relics of life as various as those of 
ali the formations we now know. The missing links at the far end 
of the chain may have been more in number than all that remain, 
for the symptoms brought to light by modern research do not point 
in an opposite direction. From this hasty review it will bé@ seen. 
how slender is the evidence yielded by those fossils, from which 
till lately, and even sometimes now, it has been assumed that 
the relics of past faunas bear witness to the gradual refrigeration 
of the sea since the beginning of authentic geological history. 

In addition to the glacial epoch commonly so-called, two 
geologists have asserted the occurrence of clear evidence of glacial 
phenomena much further back in time. One of these ice- 
episodes has been described by “ the Nestor of Italian geologists,” 
Gastaldi of Turin, who, in our estimation, has proved that at 
the base of the marine Miocene (middle tertiary) deposits 
of Piedmont great conglomerates occur, which, in the occa- 
sional ice-scratched stones and huge erratic boulders contained 
in them, bear the strongest resemblance to the drifts of the later 

lacial period ; for, among other points of resemblance, many of the 
r blocks have not been derived from the Alps of the neigh- 
bourhood, but have travelled from the distant regions of Maggiore 
and Como, seventy or eighty miles away. If this be true, the 
present neighbourhood of Turin was at one time part of a sea 
that washed the base of the Alps, and into this sea, from the 
mountains, glaciers descended, which, breaking off in icebergs, 
floated their moraine-freights far to the west. Here, then, at 
all events, there is evidence of snow upon the mountains during a 
time much further removed from the glacial epoch, commonly so- 
called, than that glacial epoch is removed from the days in which 
we live. But it may be said that the Alps have suffered much 
waste and denudation during and since the Hicosbe epoch, and that, 
when the Miocene glaciers existed, the mountains must have risen 
so much higher than now that they a those upper and rarer 
strata of the air where snow could be formed, in spite of an average 
climate, for land and sea, many degrees warmer at present. 
To this the reply is obvious, that though the waste has been 
enormous since these Miocene boulder- began to be formed, 
yet the whole range of the Alps has been prodigiously raised since 
the close of that epoch, before which time the Righi and all its 
sub-Alpine brethren had no existence, and the Jura itself, it can 
be shown, had been scarcely, if at all, upheaved. 

Conclusions equally ing have been drawn respecting 
of those lower strata of the British Permian formations whi 
rejoice in the horrible name of Rothe-todte-li In them 

masses of strata have been described ying in the low 
midland counties, and consisting of far-transpo: stones and 
large boulders, some of them polished and scratched, which, it has 
been presumed, could only have travelled on floating ice from the 
hilly borders of North Wales, and been dropped in the sea here 
and there as it melted, just as, at the present day, freights of stones 
travel south from the coasts of Greenland. Both in this instance 
and in that cited by Gastaldi there seems no escape from this 
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epoch was merely an episode in the present order of thin 
when judged by the : 


e internal heat of the earth having seriously 
affected the external climate during those old times; especially if 
it can be shown, for example (and it can be so shown), that, for 
one of the cases, there is no reason to suppose that the mountains 
of Wales and its neighbourhood were of great height during the 
Permian epoch. 
But there are other considerations that help us in this inquiry, 
4 with the original 
deposition of the strata, but on the accidents that have or ion 
not affected formations since that deposition. Thus, if during the 
newer pliocene glacial epoch the temperature of the surface of the 
North Sea (for example) was about 20° Fahr. higher than at pre- 
sent, and if that oceanic surface-heat was assisted by radiation of 
internal heat through the rocks, then what was the temperature of 
the bottom of a sea, say, 2,000, 5,000, or 10,000 feet deep? And, 
what is to us of more immediate importance, what was the tem- 
oa of the rocks, say, from 2,000 to 10,000 feet below the 
oor of the ocean? Probably no very precise value could be 
attached to any attempted calculations on the subject, but every 


one will allow that under the ocean, even at that compat | 


small depth within the rocky crust, the heat must have been muc 
greater than at B pean under the assumed circumstance of an 
oceag, that deriv 


ave been very great 
g Miocene times; and still further must it have risen in 
some unknown but greatly increasing ratio, as we pass back into 
all the numerous divisions of Kocene, Cretaceous, Oolitic, Liassic, 
Triassic, Permian, Carboniferous, Devonian, Silurian, Cambrian, 
and Laurentian periods. Now it is well known that rocks that 
once were 10,000 or even 20,000 feet beneath the surface are in 
hundreds of places exposed to view, and it is easy to judge if they 
have in all cases been subject to the effect of very intense heat. 
The answer is, certainly not. 

If we take some of the tertiary and secondary formations in the 
Isle of Wight, for example, it is easy to show that between the 
top of the Eocene beds and the bottom of the Wealden strata 
there are between 3,000 and 4,000 feet of beds, for all practical 

urposes of this kind, placed conformably on each other; and there- 
‘ore, when the uppermost stratum was deposited, the lowest lay 
at nearly 4,000 feet beneath the surface. Yet that lowest stratum, 
except for a little effect of pressure, is as completely unaltered as 
the uppermost, and is little else than a mere clay at the present 
day. if again, we go immeasurably further back in time—when 
internal heat, according to the hypothesis we have stated, ought to 
have far more powerfully affected both external climate and the rocks 
at various depths—what do we find? The coal-measures of South 
Wales, according to the calculations of Sir William Logan, are 12,000 
feet thick. Beneath them lie the millstone grit, 1,000 feet; beneath 
that the carboniferous limestone, 2,600 feet ; and beneath that about 
8,000 feet of old red sandstone and marls; and not only are all the 
coal-measure shales unaltered, but the lowest marls of the old red 
sandstone, which there is every reason to believe lay nearly 
24,000 feet beneath the highest stratum of the coal-measures, are so 
unaltered that even now such marls are often dug for the anting 
of bricks. The same kind of argument, with a Ligscenen, coul 
easily be applied to Silurian rocks far older, except in spots where 
they have ah subjected to special metamorphic action. 

Now, Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge, in an elaborate memoir, taking 
the data of Fourier, estimates the pfesent effect of internal tem- 

ture at the surface to be about one-twentieth of a degree 
‘ahr. ; and, judging by the present increase of heat as we descend 
into the crust of the earth, to raise the average climate of the 
world 10° Fahr. the temperature at the depth of 580 feet would 
be so high that all rocks as fusible as ordinary lavas would be 
melted, while, at a depth of 60 feet, the temperature would exceed 
200° Fahr., and all but surface springs would be boiling water. 
Under such conditions, all rocks at moderate depths must have 
been seriously altered, and in these circumstances it is difficult or 
impossible to believe that animal life could have existed in the 
seas, especially of the older formations, Yet we are now aware 


pliposne lacial epoch, much more must it 
urin 


sensible heat from the uppermost stratum. And | 
if the temperature at that depth was high during the newer | 


ee rocks of every age, from the old Laurentian rocks of 
Canada 

It is hard, then, to believe, under these circumstances, that the 
radiation of internal heat by warming the sea gave rise to that 
extra evaporation the a ge of which produced the great 
glaciers of that post-pliocene glacial epoch which comparatively 
comes so near the present time that it may almost be called our 
own. Further, if diminution, as has generally been believed, in- 
stead of increase of temperature, accompanied the glacial epoch, it 
may be asked—even though evaporation were less instead of greater, 
yet if the cold of that time was so intense that a far greater pro- 
portion of the precipitated moisture fell as snow—it may be asked 
we submit, whether, under these circumstances, the effect would 
not have been to accumulate snow to such an amount that the 
prodigious enlargement of the glaciers ensued which we know 
them to have attained. 

To conclude—if, as we believe, it shall ever be putely roved 
that icy epochs were recurrent, then it may well be doubted if 
we know anything at all definite about the ion diminution of the 
temperature of the sun, or even if we are justified in asserting 
that it is quite impossible that the heat which our earth derives 
from him may not be variable in periodical increase and diminu- 
tion. The man who truly explains the cause of the glacial epoch 
will perform one of the greatest geological feats of our century 
uP to this time, but at present we do not see that the way to the 

ving of that problem has even been distantly approached. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1864.—PORTRAITS AND SCULPTURE. 
(Fifth Notice.) 
HERE is little in this year’s portraits requiring special 
remark. The majority of those exhibited ee been 
produced by that process on which we commented former! 
—rather as matters of steady manufacture than of art—whic 
seems to satisfy the demands of the market. The Scotch 
school, represented by Gordon, Macbeth, Macnee, and others, 
ursue mainly the same track long since marked out by 
ben: and, dark and blotchy though the pictures are apt 
to be, yet there is a sort of force in their work which, despite 
all Academical and other honours, neither Grant nor Weigall, 
Richmond nor Buckner, succeed often in putting into theirs. 
It is, however, just to Mr. Buckner to that his “ Mrs. 
Bischofisheim ” is less mannered than his wont; whilst Mr. Wei- 
gall shows a sense of female grace to which his dull colouring and 
rather monotonous style of drawing (the latter probably the result 
of fatal popularity) as yet scarcely permit him to do justice. Such 
work, on the other hand, as we see in Mr. Grant’s Beaufort group, 
or in the lady’s bust, No. 278 (let us call attention, with the 
delicacy possible, to the drawing and colour of the ear), proves, so 
far as paint and canvas can, that the right to the title of artist, 
for the présent at least, is in abeyance. 

We are more interested by the portraits which bear the names 
of Mr. Boxall, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Laurence, and Mr. Sant. The 
latter has resumed, with great advantage, a more forcible style in 
his colour. Mr. Sandys exhibits, though this time on a 
larger scale, that marvellously precise and finished delinea- 
tion of which he gave an example in 1863. When he has over- 
come the natural impulse to show his mastery over accumulated 
detail, this artist oug t toholda of his own for which people, 
a century hence, will be Mr. W. Richmond, also, more 
than sustains his last year’s reputation by another “~~ and 
effective child-portrait (119), to which we may add a head in 
chalk which locks broad and unaffected. Until, however, greater 

allows the Academy to hang all its creditable portraits upon 

e line, we cannot hope to do justice to their merits. No true 
work of art in the way of figure-painting (unless the figures exceed 
life-size) can, we submit, be at sapeer at a greater height. Even 
the well-drawn and carefully-coloured pictures by Mr. Wells (38 
and 290 in particular), and the two graceful ladies by Mr. Baccani, 
in which the gray tints are especially delicate, cannot be fairly 
judged as they hang; whilst the details of Mr. Phillip’s interesting 
and natural group of Messrs. Grant and Speke are as inscrutable 
as the true source of the Nile has heretofore proved itself. And, 
for the same reason, we can only request attention to the figure 
by Mr. Armitage (229), as apparently the most thorough and 
well-considered piece of portraiture here exhibited. 

A Nemesis in art, to the infinite pain of loyal subjects, appears 
to have fallen upon our Royal Family. From an Albert Memorial 
to a statuette, they are sacrificed to bad taste and pretentious 
ignorance. We have noticed the singular badness of (i portent 

ictures exhibited of the Prince and Princess of Wales—Mr. 
eigall’s ———) but we fear that no such exception can 
be honestly admitted on behalf of the sculptors who have 
here served them to so little p There is, indeed, what can- 
not strictly be named “style,” but still a certain echo of style, in 
Mr. Gibson’s head of the Princess. The flesh is smooth and in- 
sipid ; and the hair, by a common device, is left unworked in order 
to make a contrast. Yet there is here some reflection of the grace 
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a conclusion, unless we fall back on the worn-out hypothesis that | that in the oldest known rocks in the world, the Laurentian rocks 
ains the boulders of all three of these glacial formations were scattered | of Canada, animal life flourished ; and, putting all these things 
- be abroad by awful cataclysmal marine waves, which, with other | together, geologists have been gradually coming to the conclusion 
the Titanic forces of which we have no experience, used rT to | that, in all ¢ logical history as it can be read in known rocks, 
ican be appealed to for the elucidation of physical phenomena in geology | it is in the fighest degree improbable that internal temperature 
wn. that could not be easily explained. ever materially affected external climate. The metamorphic 
bold It is not difficult to foresee that glacial phenomena for other | theory stands apart from this question altogether, for there are 
the yet be proved, the most imminent of which lies still 
an urther back in an old Paleozoic epoch. But, whether or not this 
vith is the case, it is very important that it should be clearly under- 
3 in stood that what has been, par excellence, called the glacial 
n. 

able e shelis of the glacial sea are of living species, an the 
rine Coralline Red and Norwich crag, the newer pliocene glacial beds, 
ose and the strata of the modern sea were all fossilized together, 
are they would be looked upon only as not very important sub- 
the divisions of an a one part of which was well-charged with 

be erratic boulders. In like manner, the Miocene and Permian glacial | 
ime beds were mere episodes in the history of the subdivisions of these | 

the formations. If so, there is yet no diminution of the value of these 
rues three episodesas helping to prove comparatively long epochs of actual 
and cold ; and the recurrence of two of them at periods inconceivably 
m= remote from our time, and one of them (if we may be allowed the | 
t, if bull) inconceivably remoter than the other, is not easily reconciled | 
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of the original, which will be looked for to little ne ory in the 
head by Mr. Marshall Wood, which, although intended for the 
same, varies from it in almost every point—features, ears, and bust ; 
whilst the crude attempt to express the lateral recession of the 
torehead—that exquisite piece of natural form—has been pushed 
into distressing extra ce. The Prince has fared no better 
than his beautiful wife. Mr. Marshall Wood’s work is hardly 
above the coarse model with which he shocked us last year. 
That by Mr. M. Edwards, with its ungainly parallel lines of cord 
stretched over the tight uniform, is perfectly adapted for its final 

urpose—reproduction in “ Parian” for the Art-Union Lottery of 
pines Central amongst these proofs of decadence in art stands a 
full-dvessed figure of Prince Albert, every item of the accoutre- 
ments wrought after the fashion of those waxen youths who deco- 
rate the establishment of Messrs. Moses, and the intellectual 
features of the Prince modelled in corresponding style. We often 
hear complaints that modern costume is a difficulty to artists. 
a difficulty has, at any rate, not been successfully met here by 

r. Theed. 

Etiquette, we believe, has promoted these works to places 
where they are cruelly in sight, and may perhaps have hampered 
their authors. It is not, however, by etiquette that the general 
mal-arrangement of the Sculpture-room can be exc ; nor 
need we have recourse to this explanation to account for the 
favourable positions allotted to Mr. Weekes, the Academician 
sculptor on this year’s Arranging Committee, or for the bad 
light to which a few good works.have been consigned. Con- 
sidering what portrait-sculpture is now in England, with a few 
marked exceptions—almost fallen from art to manufacture—we 
need attempt little more than to point to unusual cases of success 
or failure. There is a sprinkling of tolerable likenesses, which, 
though not expressing one-third of what can be rendered by sculp- 
ture, may pass muster in their aoe Such are the Lady B. Clinton, 
by Mr. Durham; two works by Marochetti, which, though super- 
ficially modelled, and not free from the artist’s passion for trick, 
we are glad to notice as a satisfactory contrast to the base style of 
his attempts at life-size figures ; and a clever head of Mr. Colnaghi, 
by J. Adams—to be distinguished from a G. G. Adams of un- 
fortunate Napier notoriety. We must also name Henry Field- 
ing, by Mr. Woodington, a careful and conscientious work ; 
a graceful head of a youth (898) by Mr. M‘Dowell (whose 
bust of Mr. Pender ( _ is, however, one of the worst exhibited) ; 
a treme figure, well felt in the lines, by Mr. Hancock, in despite 
of sex named “ Penseroso” in the Catalogue; Mr. Burnard’s 
boy with a rabbit; and a child asleep, Wy Mr. Munro, which, 
though it has all the air of being got up from a painter's sketch 
in a superficial style of ——- eserves a word of praise from 
the prettine&s of the motif. Mr. Vanlinden’s “ Mother’s Treasure” 
(870) may be also commended for grace; and Mr. Boehm, 
although his bust is in a bad, exaggerated manner, sends some 
statuettes disp ying @ cleverness that might be turned to purpose, 
but of which Mr. Durhem’s bronzed schoolboys show small trace. 
“ Erinna,” by Mr. Leifchild, though a careful work, falls altogether 
below the “ height of his argument.” Mr. Redfern’s “ Nymph” 
is in the usual style of such figures. It is very difficult even for 
a man of ability to succeed in this genre; and we trust that he 
may from this to architectural me of which he 

ve us ear a very pleasing specimen. ish art is here 
we have before below Mr. Phyffer's 
bas-relief for the Farm Street Church is tame and feeble. The 
“Last Supper,” by Mr. Ruddock, designed for Ossett, is in the 
worst style of such work. Itis a bad picture mechanically modelled, 
such as those which Mr. Philip exhibited in 1863, and which look 
even worse at St. George’s, Windsor, than the models did in the 
Academy. 

One bust in the and thoroughly sculpturesque manner of 
Mr. Behnes is sent by Mr. Butler —“ Professor Narrien” (896). 
This, like other heads by Mr. Butler that we have seen, is careful 
and conscientious in every detail, and appears to convey a genuine 
likeness. The death of Mr. Behnes has made a serious gap in our 
exhibitions, which is rendered more sensible by the scanty 
2 of one or two living artists whom we are always 
glad to meet. Mr. Foley sends nothing; and the two wor 
in plaster by Mr. Woolner have been so placed that we can 

y observe: the refined and powerful modelling of the 
features in his bust of Mr. Combe, which is remarkable also 
for that thorough and, as we might say, anatomical rendering 
of the hair in which good art has always taken ial interest. 
His medallion portrait (1,049) is almost invisible. Another 
example of scandalous misplacement — scandalous, because the 
space in each instance admitted easily of proper disposition — may 
be seen in the case of the charming girl’s ltead by M. Mégret (905). 
This, so far as we are allowed to judge, is singularly tender in 
feeling and in handling. The oda though with modifications 
proper in marble, resembles strongly the present manner in 
oils adopted by the French painters of common life. Another 
French sculptor, almost — ill-treated—M. Poitevin—sends 
what seems to us the t ideal work exhibited, in his 
« Joueur de Billes” (878). This, whilst almost over- 
——- in its emenet is a brilliant and faithful study from 
ife, and, so far as we know, is original, not less than raceful, in 
its motive. The masterly under and through cuttings in this 
work, and the skilful touching of the d , Should be studied 
by those who care to see what sculpture may be—an ideal which 

long reign of manufacture in England had done much to 
efface from the public mind. 
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Meanwhile, it is certainly no pleasant task to go through the 
Sculpture-room and note successive failures. It is very difficult 
to Soap lines of distinction here, or to specialize the particular 
deviations from truth, feeling, and knowledge of form, when 
so large a proportion of the busts, and even some full-length 
figures, have so slight a claim to these qualities that we 
cannot class them as, bond works of art at all. Such, then, 
we will name with the fewest words of comment; to pass 
them over in silence would be an injustice to the cause of art and 
to our better sculptors. Mr. M‘Dowell’s bust of Mr. Pender we 
have already noticed. Mr. Weekes, also R.A., sends a head of 
Sir G. Lewis, which has the air of being simply a reproduction of 
Mr. Weigall’s picture exhibited in 1863, with all the features 
exaggerated. The down-drawn eyebrows and tapir-like ppeme 
of the upper lip render this as unpleasant a caricature of a fine 
head as any we can remember; and although modelled expressly 
for Westminster Abbey, the sculptor has not been at the pains to 
give his work the slightest monumental character. The style is 
merely that of a bust for a hall or drawing-room. If the Chapter 
allow it to pass, this will be one more of the tasteless incongruities 
which deform the building. Without even going into the point of 
taste, we trust that, on the ground above indicated, they will refuse 
it admission. No better is the full-length of John Hunter, also by 
Mr. Weekes. This has been placed in the best light the room 
furnishes, and no connoisseur can hence fail to observe that here 

in the Academician has thought it enough to reproduce a 
picture—which, in this instance, is Reynolds’s portrait. But 
that justly famous work, the most vivid head by the great painter, 
has suffered such a transmutation as that by which gipsies are said 
to conceal their appropriations. A theatrical attitude and scowling 
expression replace the rapt concentration of the original ; whilst 
ym. a this aid was less available) the modelling of the legs is 
inaccurate and tasteless to a painful d . When these qualities 
are shown in marble work of the highly-paid order, it is natural 
that a figure executed under less exigent conditions should displa 
even less felicitous characteristics ; and, accordingly, Mr. Weekes’s 
statue of Harvey, holding a heart with a sickly and distorted grin, 
will rank amongst the too numerous bad statues which threaten to 
render Mr. Woodward's beautiful Museum at Oxford a school of 
morbid anatomy. 

The fact of Mr. Weekes being one of the Academicians of Eng- 
land has imposed upon us the duty of analysing work which, if passed 
over without protest, might be supposed by foreigners to be accepted 
as a legitimate expression of English art. The crigpamay J A 
ture in this part of our criticism—if its materials can be held 
to entitle it to the gmoapey be more briefly characterized. 
What we observed last year of the wretched modelling and ill- 
understood forms in the busts by Mr. G. G. Adams and Mr. 
Munro, applies with equal force to the heads of Mr. Henry Taylor, 
Mr. Barker, Lord Seaton, and Archbishop Sumner now exhibited. 
It is hardly possible to criticize busts so low in artistic quality as 
these, pan of which appear to be meant for memorials of the 
dead. We can, in those cases, only condole with the survivors. 
Coarsely roughed out as they are, and of curious ugliness, the 
criticism of one of our contemporaries on these works, to which 
Mr. Matthew Noble’s “ Lord Canning” must be added—that they 
are enough to “ add a new terror to death”—appears to us not too 
severe. Several heads by Mr. C. Summers afford melancholy proof 
that our colonies are willing as yet to put up with the lowest stan- 
dard of native manufacture. hen will friends and co tions 
learn that to be badly done on a large scale is no compliment to 
any man? We must hope that the design for another Albert 
Memorial by Mr. Durham is not destined to reach this stage. His 
model shows a heavy figure of the Prince, all tags and tassels, 
as we see him over the conservatories of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, placed on a circular plinth, to which four winged females 
are backing, as if in performance of some mystic dance. These 
figures are exactly alike, just as the similar ostrich-feathered 
angels were in the wretched Scutari Memorial—a mindless 
monotony to which we remember no lel in any other school 
of sculpture. We do not know whether the Mr. Brodie who 
here exhibits a deplorable little figure, sentimentally styled “The 
Mitherless Lassie” (1,008), be the sculptor who some years since 
sent a mediocre bust of Mr. Tennyson. his is modelled in a style 
which imperfectly imitates what has been called the “ naturalistic” 
school of modern Italy—although the name, alas! must not be 
taken to imply approach to nature. 

The tame and textureless medallions by the Wyons, with which 
our coinage has made everybody too familiar, afford further ex- 
amples of the low state which the plastic arts have reached in 
England. But we must here quit this melancholy chapter. To 
see where we are wrong is said to be the first step towards doing 
better; and we have hence not shrunk from a confession which it 
is no pleasure for an Englishman to make, 

The Sculpture-room contains also a remarkable fresco by Mr. A. 
Moore, which, notwithstanding some inaccuracies in drawing 
the limbs), is both full of beaut highly 
creditable to one of our youngest figure-painters. our females 
representing the : are seated oy by side, symbolical 
accessories and attitudes indicating at once their interdependence 
and their individuality. The work is perhaps too much cut up 
into thin lines, the manner of the antique fresco or of the broken 
marbles of Greece having apparently been in the artist’s mind ; but 
the lines show an unusually fine instinct for Grace, which we hope 
Mr. Moore will mature into perfect work. This design, and un 
oil-picture from a Scripture subject which did not a place 
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in this year’s Exhibition to us, meanwhile, to justify h 
for the reslization of which oaly study, and the mind fogs 204 
Forwards for its motto, are required. Only! But there is more 
in this than we have now room to preach on. 


REVIEWS. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES.* 


RROFESSOR RAWLINSON has undertaken the important 
work of putting together and connecting the chief results 

which recent investigations have given us about the ancient and 
obscure forms of civilization in Western Asia which, more or less 
remotely, have affected the history of our own. The der, and 
what we may call the more original and highly developed, forms 
of Asiatic civilization have been almost absolutely without in- 
fluence on the course of things which has shaped the world of our 
later centuries. There is adefiniteness and success, an intellectual 
swing, richness, and boldness, a finished completeness of character, 
an inexhaustible and tenacious vitality about the ancient civiliza- 
tion of China and India, com with which that which grew 
up in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris appears poor 
aud rude, without energy to last and be fruitful, without ideas to 
give it a stamp of its own. Contrast what we know of life and 
thought, at their earliest appearance in China and India, with any 
indications of them at a similar stage of time which we may 
discern in Chaldeea, Assyria, or even Persia. The disparity is not 
greater between the region itself of which Babylon, Nineveh, 
or Susa was the capital, and the vast empires to the eastward, 
than between the crude and comparatively shortlived efforts after 
social improvement in the one, the traces of which are only to be 
found far away in shapes utterly changed, and those marvellous 
and unigue products of the genius of Asia in the other, which in 
our own day still keep their original expression, and do not * 
to be near their decay. But the ideas and organization of China 
and India are utterly uncongenial, and all but incomprehensible, to 
us. A subtle repulsion keeps them from touching what is out- 
side of them; while the fugitive and undeveloped civilization of 
the countries on the Two Rivers is part of the foundations of that 
which has for more than two thousand years governed the course 
of the world. We should gladly know something more about 
those races who, to the people of the West, filled up for so lon 
the Eastern horizon, oan appeared to represent the imperial an 
peramount greatness of Asia, and to wield its power. But in history 
they have always been very dim; and recent discoveries have, in 

ity, but tantalized us with fragments and glimpses, which 
we can hardly hope to see completed and a plain. The 

iarity of their history is, that it is crowded with names 
and figures, but vacant of men. It is alive with powers and 
tendencies, rich in creative and lasting influences, fruitful in 
changes and catastrophes, disclosing—in religious ideas, in super- 
stitions, in moral sentiment and tempers — much which has 
acted and which is yet acting to this day with eventful and 
decisive force on the very different mind of the West; but it is to 
our eyes now a sort of impersonal history, without distinct charac- 
ters, without detailed actions—a histery, like a physical one, of 
phenomena and generalized facts; in its earliest stages, at least, 
without a single living man of whom we can form an idea or 
whose personality we can realize. 

Thus it was with respect to the earliest of the “ Five Ancient 
Monarchies” of which Mr. Rawlinson collects the remaining 
notices, Chaldeea—a name which, he observes, does not occur at 
all in the native documents of the first period, and was en 
not known in the primitive times to the people to whom it has been 
since applied. Mr. Rawlinson, along with other scholars, thinks 
that he can trace their origin, and he gives plausible reasons for 
his theory—one which diverges from that which has been usually 
current of late. He supposes that the nucleus or the domi- 
nant race in a colluvio gentium, “a union o1 various races between 
which there was a marked and evident contrast,” like those mixed 
races which have so often played a forward part in the world, was 
not of the Semitic, but of the Cushite or Ethiopian stock, allied 
to the races of Abyssinia and Egypt. The people whom we know 
under the name of Chaldzeans are shown, he thinks, mainly by the 
evidence of their language, to have been a fusion or combination 
of elements belonging to the four great families—Hamitic, Semitic, 
Arian, and Turanian—in which the Hamitic portion governed and 
moulded the rest. Such evidence still appears, to those who have 
not made the subject a special study, precarious and inconclusive ; 
but there it is, and we cannot be said to be absolutely without 
light to indicate the ethnological relations o1 the Chaldeans. We 
know something of their mythology, something of the genealogies 
and succession of their dynasties. We know something, also, of 
their arts, and of the amount of their knowledge. They culti- 
vated the wheat plant, and claimed it as indigenous. They had 
an architecture of their own; they were acquainted with the use 
of bricks; they understood the construction of the arch, and 
moulded bricks to suit it. They still used flint and stone for 
their implements, but they had learned to work in iron and 


* The Five Creat Monarchies of the Ancient Kastern World; Chaidwa, 
Assyris. Babylon, Media, and Persia, By G. Re-wlinson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Aacient History in the University 0, Oxford, Vol. I. 1862 ; 
Vol. 11. 1864. London: Johan Murray, 


bronze; they had become acquainted with gold, but ap- 
parently not with silver. Above all, they had learned to employ 
an oe spo and the means of preserving writing permanently ; and 
proofs remain to confirm the ancient traditions which celebrated 
their attainments in the arts of calculation, in the observation of 
the heavenly bodies, and in expedients for the measurement of time. 
Mr. Rawlinson classes Chaldwa with Egypt, as a mistress of useful 
inventions to mankind. In its rude remains he sees, in various 
instances, that “ first step taken from the unknown to the known, 
from blank ignorance to discovery,” which, as he says, is equal to 
many steps of subsequent progress. “Assyria, Media, Semitic 
Babylonia, Persia, derived trom Chaldea the character of their 
alphabetic writing.” He adds—which is more uncertain—* their 
, tose notions of government and administration, their architecture, 

ecorative art, science, and literature ;” and he adds also—which 
is, we suppose, still more questionable, when we remember India 
aud China, and how little they had in common with the region of 
Asia of which he writes—that “ Chaldiea stands forth as the great 
parent and original inventress of Asiatic civilization, without any 
rival which can reasonably dispute her claim.” Without puttin 
these claims so high, and without being able to feel certain of 
those identifications which are nece to clear up details, we 
know that Chaldeea was the earliest in that group of early nations 
which, by their action on the neighbouring countries, by their con- 
nexion with the people of Israel, and with all those influences 
which through the Jews have affected Europe and the West, stand 
at the opening of the history which most interests ourselves, and 
in their very name was long preserved the remembrance of the 
beginnings of human scienve, astronomy, and the observation of 
the P ssc ge of numbers. But of the men themselves to whom 
all these things are to be ascribed there is nothing to be told. 
“The t+ men of the empire,” says Mr. Rawlinson, “ were 
Nimrod, Urukh, and Chedor-laomer.” The last we know was a 
conqueror, though perhaps it cannot be put higher than a surmise 
that he “ was the forerunner and preg 2 of those great Oriental 
conquerors who have from time to time built up vast empires in 
Asia out of heterogeneous materials.” The second was a builder, 
whose name is preserved on stamped bricks and tablets in the huge 
mounds which mark the sites of ancient cities, and is found in a 
Latinized form in Ovid. The first is chiefly known by a Biblical 
phrase, of which the interpretation, whether for praise or blame, is 
still a question. Such is all of human personality to give life to 
this early chapter of history, in which the evidences and results of 
human activity and thought are abundant and striking. 

Our knowledge, of course, is greatly enlarged when we come to 
the second of the great monarchies—the Assyrian, Mr. Raw- 
linson has found his materials grow under his hand ; Assyria alone 
fills up the best part of two volumes, and he has been obliged to 
extend the plan of his work. It is difficult to overstate the 
wonder and the interest of the discoveries by which we have been 
unexpectedly brought face to face with that which seemed one of the 
darkest and most hopelessly lost portions of the past. The re- 
markable feature about these discoveries is that we have not only 
come upon monuments and relics in extraordinary profusion, but 
we have also found their key. Unlike other monuments of remote 
antiquity, they have remained untouched and unseen during all 
the vast interval of time which separates us from the flourishi 
days of that society with which they were contemporaneous; an 
it is their peculiar character to tell their own story of the life 
and manners of the race which produced them, with singu- 
lar clearness, force, and variety of detail. It so happened, for- 
tunately for us, that it was the taste and fashion Sf Aun 
ornamentation to represent the actual sights of life on bas-reliefs 
of large field and durable material, and to be able to do this witha 
spirit and adherence to nature which give ita much more real 
and intelligible character than the more conventional wall-painting 
of Egypt. But this is the least of what we have recovered from 
the buried cities on the Tigris. We have recovered a mass of 
contemporary Assyrian writing, and having got this, we have 
found the way to read it, and are on the way of recovering from it 
a lost language. The Assyrians wrote on marble and brick, pre- 
served,the chronicles of their kings on columns or on clay cylinders, 
and covered every monument with inscriptions. But, besides all 
this, one at least of the - mgs kings, whose name answers to 
the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, appears to have formed a royal 
library—a collection of inscribed clay tablets ; and in the chambers 
of one of the palaces at Nineveh Mr. Layard found them, partly 
broken, partly entire, “ filling up the chambers to the height of a 
foot or more from the floor.” These are now in the British 
Museum, and students of the new-found language tell that they 
have ascertained generally their contents : — 

Other kings were content to leave behind them some records of the events 
of their reign, inscribed on cylinders, slabs, bulls or lions, and a few dedi- 
catory inscriptions, addresses to the gods whom they specially worshipped. 
li tastes were more varied—indeed they were all- 
embracing. It seems to have been under his direction that the vast collec- 
tion of clay tablets—a sort of royal library—was made at Nineveh, from 
which the British Museum has derived perhaps the most valuable of its 
treasures. Comparative vocabularies, lists or deities and their epithets, 
chronological lists of kings and eponyms, records of astronomical Seseve. 
tions, grammars, histories, scientific works oi different kinds, seem to have 
been composed in the reign, and probably at the bidding, of this prince, who 
devoted to their preservation certain chambers in the palace of his grand- 
father, where they were found by Mr. Layard. The greater part of the 
tablets, and more especially those of a literary character, are evidently ¢ 
o more ancient documents, since a blank is constantly left where the 
original was defective, and a gloss entered, “ wanting.” ‘There are a large 
number of religious documents, prayer invocations, &c., with not a few 
judicial treatises (¢. g. the fines to ied for certain social offeuces) 5 and, 
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barter referring to land, houses, slaves, and every species of property, con- 
tracts, bonds for loans, benefactions, and various other kinds of legal instru- 
ments. A selection from the tablets is now being prepared for publication 
by Sir H. Rawlinson. 


The interpretation of the Assyrian character and language, 
though still in a tentative and incomplete stage, can hardly be any 
longer looked upon as a doubtful achievement. In a chapter on 
the Assyrian lang’ and writing Mr. Rawlinson gives the last 
general results Thick have been attained by inquiries into the use 
of the characters, and into the structure and mar of the lan- 
guage; but it is a defect in a book which reviews all that we have 
recently learned about Assyria that it omits to give any account, 
such as might easily be made ges goss to the general reader, of 
the methods of investigation and comparison by which the 
cuneiform writing has been deciphered. To those, however, who 
find it hard to believe that the clue has been found, Mr. Rawlin- 
son cites two testing instances of the soundness of the method 
employed. One is the four independent, and on the whole 
agreeing, translations of the long record of the wars of ae 
Pileser, made by Sir H. Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks, 
and M. Oppert. The other instance is curious. An inscription of 
sculptured e of himself at the source of a river which is one 
of the heads of the Tigris, alongside of sculptures previously set 
up by his ancestors, Tiglath-Pileser and another. “ Main P| in 
consequence of this mention, Mr. John Taylor, being requested by 
Sir H. Rawlinson to explore the sources of the Tigris, ’ proceeded to 
look for the supposed effigy ; and in a cave at the source of the river 
mentioned he found the actual tablet of Tiglath-Pileser and that of 
his descendant who had spoken of it; the third effigy, Mr. Taylor 
thought, had been destroyed by the falling in of part of the cave. 
The mine is only just tag and all the results of working it are 
not of equal value. e Assyrians wrote freely and abundantly, 
and had learned to use so minute a character that a magnifying 
glass—and they had lenses, too, of rock crystal—is necessary to 
read it. A cylinder of about B.c. 1180 contains five lines to an 
inch; another of about B.c. 660, six lines to an inch, “as near 
together as the of the Edinburgh Review.” Mr. Rawlinson 
reminds us, throughout his volume, that we are but on the thres- 
hold of our knowledge of what the ian records may one day 
teach us of the e itself, and of the state of knowledge 
among the people. But the scholars who are at work on them 
are satisfied that on many points they have made large and solid 
one, and the main portions of Mr. Rawlinson’s chronology 

history are drawn solely from the translations of Assyrian 
documents. 

Thus we get monuments of art and varied tations of 
life and on which, at the same time, bag the 
written and contempo comments, telling us who the ki 
are who are sculptured, fighting with lions and he hasty 
their co and hag e nations ae who are shown warring 

inst, i 0 to, the Assyrian king. Or, in 
way putt have histo for many 
centuries, not only written but authentically illustrated, with a 
variety and accuracy of representation such as we find in a 
medizval manuscript of Froissart or in Mr. Doyle’s Chronicle o 
po goats Mr. Rawlinson gives us, first, the illustrations of life 
manners, and then the history from the records. He. would 
have done better, perhaps, to have combined the two; or, if that 
‘was not convenient, to have reversed the order, and given us, as 
far as can be given, the names and actions and chronological 
mes, whether earlier or later, of the kings; and then to have 
own us the remains, where they can be identified, in which we 
piece or the a king interests us w we 
are only told ee tt was found at Khorsabad or Kojunjik 
than if, after having read about Sargon or pot. oe 
we are shown the monument as the contemporary picture 
of their deeds or bodily presence. The view which Mr. Raw- 
linson presents of Assyrian history wants neither interest nor 
grandeur. The visible procession of conquering kings filling up 
centuries imposes on the imagination. Even more attractive is the 
evidence of those qualities in the people which develop themselves 
in art. The imp to seek after diversified graphic expression, 
the hardihood and the skill with which the impulse was followed, 
are sin in Asia, and without example anywhere at the early 
en we find them, describes ian art 
su springing up in its evelopment, with scarcely a 
trace of having gone ugh any apprenticeship, in the pated of 
the ninth century. It was unconscious of, or at any rate it failed 
to reach, the beauty and grandeur of the human face and form. : It 
was content with a monotonous and pous dignity on the one 
hand, and, on the other, with attempts to give bold and general 
representations of action, either in single figures or in crowds. But 
within its limits — narrow ones, yet wider than any others till we 
reach the perfection of Greek art — it was observant, spirited, and 
accurate, and not without a strong and successful touch. The 
daring which undertook to represent in bas-relief the various 
processes of moving one of the colossal bulls from the quarry to the 
portal for which it was designed, and the power of grouping, the 


clear and distinct drawing, and the honest exactness with which 
the scenes are rendered, imply remarkable qualities in the minds 
which were capable of all this. It is curious to observe that the 

wild ass, or the antelope, Their momentary attitudes in 


while the movements of the horse, though his head is often given 
with spirit, are in comparison tame and stiff. And though there 
was no room for abe but serious earnest on the Assyrian 
slabs, it is difficult not to suspect that a sense of the grotesque 
showed itself in the whimsical expression sometimes thrown, along 
with much vigour of ‘drawing, into the faces of lions and their 
royal conquerors. 

Yet, in spite of monuments and records, actions and character 
are wanting in Assyrian history. Figures crowd the bas-reliefs, 
as names crowd the clay records; but the faces are all the same. 
The records are full in telling us what the great kings thought 
worth remembering; but if the mastodon could come back and 
tell his exploits, he would doubtless do so in the Assyrian style. 
Dry statistical facts of conquest, of destruction, and of hunting, 
and the intense feeling of pride in what was thus done and 
celebrated, make up the substance of these Assyrian chronicles. 
The nearest approach to this, in modern times, is an American 
telegram. Mr. Rawlinson struggles in vain inst the arid, 
skeleton-like nature of the documents in which these austere 
destroyers of men and beasts succinctly but proudly set down the 
dates and limits of their achievements. His attempts to give them 
gute fulness and life are not always well-jud It is vain, in 

thick darkness, to guess at feelings and motives—at generosity 

or ingratitude, or the balance of reasons which determined an 
— king or his enemies. There is something grotesque in 
applying phrases belonging to modern customs and modern 
writing to those antique days—to talk of the “ Assyrian proclivi- 
ties” which made a King of Ekron obnoxious to Hezekiah, or to 
treat the rude speech of Rabshakeh, just as if he had been Lord 
Russell, as “an entire disregard of diplomatic forms.” It is 
useless to go beyond the records ; and they give wars and con- 
quests, but neither marked actions nor character. The very 
names to which, in Assyrian history, we had attached a definite 

rsonality, lose it with our more authentic knowledge of them. 

t we have been accustomed to believe of them is but the 

mistake or the fable of romancing Greeks. There was a Semi- 
ramis; but the grand lady of classical legend and modern opera 
shrinks in reality, Mr. Rawlinson tells us, into a very dull and 
promis igure, known only to the Assyrians as the wife of their 

ing Iva-lush. Sardanapalus, the heroic ay furnished 
a theme for the moralist and the poet; the Greeks talked of his 
tomb at Anchialus, where he was represented snapping his fingers, 
and bidding the passer-by to “ eat, drink, and play, for that all the 
rest of human life was not worth so much as this ”’—the snap of 
a finger. The name which the Greeks turned into us 
really belonged to a king who was an energetic warrior and hunter ; 
and Mr. Rawlinson conjectures that the story about the statue of 
the king snapping his finger arose from an ingenious Greek guess 
at the meaning of the attitude in which the i Kings 
were often represented in their monumental effigies— probab. 
in the act of worship—with the right hand pi 
and the forefinger and thumb stretched out. And there 
are no characters, or evidences of marked character, to take 
the place of those which disappear as the history becomes more 
authentic. We have no distinct individual person, as Abraham 
or Moses, Joshua or Saul. A Czarlike complacent conviction 
of the union in their own person of the highest degree of divine 
favour and of human power is the one recurring mark which 
their records. Asshur-idanni-pal mentions the God 

oa as having allotted to the four thousand deities of heaven and 
earth the senses of hearing, seeing, and understanding; and then, 
stating that the four thousand deities had transferred all these 
senses to himself, he proceeds to take Hoa’s titles, and, as it w 
to identify himself with the god.” Tiglath-Pileser, who rei 
about 1130 B.c., indulges in a Oriental way of poetical ex- 
aggeration. He “beats down his enemies as with a tempest; their 
carcasses cover the valleys and the tops of the hills;” when he 
builds a temple, he “ enlarges the mound of earth on which it was 
built like the firmament of the rising stars,” or “ raises its towers 
to heaven;” he is the king of all kings and lord of lords, “ gi 
with the girdle of power over mankind,” the “ bright constellation 
who, as he wished, has warred against foreign countries.” And 
he does all this as the servant of the gods, especially the supreme 
Asshur. Mr. Rawlinson sees in this a proof of the “ intensely 
sougnene cams ” of the Assyrian king. To us this reference 
to the gods seems simply to indicate the feeling that a king who 
could kill so many men and take so many cities—who could boast 
that he had slain four wild bulls, strong and fierce, in the country 
of the Hittites, and ten large wild buffaloes on the banks of the 
Khabour, besides, first and last, nine hundred and twenty lions— 
might very reasonably rejoice in thinking himself the special 
favourite of the gods. These ample ane J in reality, show us 
but little what sort of men the kings were, and, of course, 
nothing at all of any one but the kings. We see distinctly this 
ancient people, but we are very far from understanding them— 
how their refinement arose, how their advance in art and know- 
ledge was promoted and cherished, and what, in the midst of it, 
their real the moral features their What 
would we give for a law, a psalm, a proverb, a a sto’ 
from the clay cylinders? The most tnd distinetive 
closure of feeling in them is a curse; a malediction pronounced 
by Tiglath-Pileser on all who should injure or dishonour the 
records of his glory : — 

Whoever shall abrade or injure my tablets and cyli or shall moisten 
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the holy place of God shall assign them a place where they cannot be seen 
or understood, or erase the writing and inscribe his own name, or shall 
divide the sculptures (?) and break them off from my tablets, may Anu and 
Iva, the _ gods, my lords, consign his name to perdition ; may they curse 
him with an inexorable curse! may they cause his sovereignty to perish! 
may they pluck out the stability of his empire! Let not his offspring sur- 
vive him in his kingdom! Let his servants be broken! Let his troops be 
defeated! Let him y vanquished before his enemies! May Iva in his fury 
tear up the produce of his land! May a scarcity of food and of the necessa- 
ries of life afflict his country! For one day may he not be called happy ! 
May his name and his race perish ! 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS.* 


volume is the first of a contemplated series designed to 
furnish some account of the history and ordinary working 
of the revenue departments of the country—to do for the great 
Governmental industries what Mr. Smiles has so ably done (to 
compare his great things with our small) for “thé profession of 
engineering and several national industries.’ Such is Mr. Lewins’ 
modest account of his recent undertaking. We doubt whether 
the multiplication of compiled books on the model referred 
to is greatly to be desired; nor are there many “Govern- 
mental industries” which would furnish the same amount 
of material that has been collected in Her Majesty’s Mails. 
The Post-Office, however, is a great exception. We de- 
cidedly wanted a good consecutive history of its rise and 
progress in this country, in connexion both with the public 
requirem.nts and with the revenue. And we bear our cordial 
testimony to the great care and diligence which have clearly been 
bestowed by Mr. Lewins on what would seem to have been to 
him a labour of love. Her Majesty's Mails deserves to take its 
stand as a really useful book of reference on the history of the 
— A little more distinctness of arrangement might be wished 
or in the account of the chief reforms; but the subject is so com- 
plicated, and so much overcrowded with minute details, that we 
can imagine few more difficult tasks than that of reducing the 
narrative within the limits of a digested summary. - 

The Chinese, after their manner, seem to have known all about 
posting letters from the earliest times. Marco Polo speaks of ten 
thousand postal stations and two hundred thousand horses be- 
longing to the service in the fourteenth century. But, as in the 
case of other useful inventions, the Chinese, until very recent 
times, failed to turn this machinery to account in the advance- 
ment of public convenience. The elaborate system existed solely 
for the purposes of the Government until within the last few years. 
The comprehensive mind of Charle e conceived the notion of a 
— post-service, and he is said to have set an organization on 

‘oot in the year 807. His designs, however, fell through at his 
death. Regular mounted messengers, in the employment of the 
Crown, were known in England from the reign of Henry I.; but 
it was not till the time of James I. that a settled system of post- 
communication was established in this country. At the time of 
the accession of Elizabeth there were but one or two main roads 
in the kingdom. Everybody who could afford it rode. Judges 
rode the circuits in jackboots, and the Queen entered the, City on a 
pillion behind the Lord Chancellor. The waggon in its most 
elementary form was introduced about this time, and, havin, 
been tried, was soon discarded by Elizabeth. Tho h the ine 
intercourse between London and Edinburgh, on the accession of 
James, led to a considerable advance in the improvement of roads, 
and by consequence in the transmission of letters, yet even in the 
next reign it was sometimes two full months before an answer 
could be — in London to a letter sent to Scotland or Ireland. 
“Tf any of His Majesty’s subjects shall write to Madrid in Spain,” 
said Witherings, one of the early postal reformers, “ he shall receive 
answer sooner and surer than he shall out of Scotland or Ireland.” 
During the Protectorate, the Post-Office underwent material 
changes, and for the first time became the subject of Parliamentary 
enactments. The Acts passed in and about 1656 have been the 
models of all subsequent measures, and they soon produced a 
marked effect upon the despatch of letters. A correspondent of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, writing at the close of the seventeenth 
century, glories in the fact that “though the number of letters 
now so igio t (and the meanest 0 are so beginnii 
to this office money 60,0001. 
a year.” The money returns have increased more than sixty-fold 
= that date, the gross receipts for 1863 being stated at 

00,0001. 

The postal arrufigements, and the method of conducting busines 
adopted by the officials in the early part of last century, form an 
amusing contrast to the reign of Sir Rowland Hill. There were 
then two Postmasters-General, Sir Robert Cotton and Sir Thomas 
Frankland, and their chief anxiety was how to keep the boats in 
the packet-service inviolate from the French privateers which then 
swarmed on the seas, Their general orders to captains were :— 
“You must run while you can, fight when you can no longer run, 
and throw the mails overboard when fighting will no longer 
avail.” Swift-sailing packet-boats were built, but were found to 
be too low in the water. Passenger freights were accordingly 
raised, in order to provide funds for building better and stronger 
boats, but still “ recruits and indigent persons” were to have their 
passage free. No political refugee was at this time pressed hard 


“ 


for a fare on the boats, but an entry was made in the agent’s 
letter-book - a so-and-so have not wherewithal to pay their 
charges,” and such persons were sent on their way without an 
questions being asked. The two memoranda following are rod 
curious to be withheld :— 

The duties devolving upon the chief Post-Office officials seem not only to 
have been onerous and heayy—some of their instructions to their agents 
bearing dates from the middle of the nit and other extraordinary hours— 
but curiously varied. Many of their letters are preserved among the old 
records in the vaults under the Post-Office, and some of them are 
quite sad and plaintive in their tone. “We are concerned,” they say to one 
agent, “ to find the letters brought by your boat [one from the West Indies 
to be so consumed by the ratts, that we cannot find out to whom they belong.’ 
oe letter to agent at Harwich is evidently disciplinary, and runs 
as OWS 

“Mr. Epissury—The woman whose we herewith send you, 
having given us much trouble upon the same, we desire you will inquire into the 
same, and see justice done her, believing she may have had her brandy stole 
from her by the sailors. —We are your affectionate friends 
This was the of magnificent abuses, among which the franking 
system undoubtedly held no mean place :— 

The Treasury warrants of that day franked the strangest commodities— 
articles which certainly would not be dropped into any letter-box, and which 
would neither be stamped nor sorted in the orthodox way. The followin 
list of a few franked commodities is culled from a still larger number of su 
in the packet “ agent’s book,” found amongst the old records to which re- 
ference has al y been made :— 

pep pe Fi couple of hounds, going to the King of the Romans 
with a 
tice eo ‘two maid servants, going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 

uen. 

“ Item. Doctor Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers necessaries. 
os oo a ag bales of stockings, for the use of the Ambassador to the Crown 

0 
ieee A deal case, with ffour flitches of bacon, for Mr. Pennington of 
am.” 

Whilst referring to the subject of letter-franking, we may as well notice 
here, that before the control of the packet-service passed out of the hands of 
the Post-Office authorities, and when the right of franking letters became the 
subject of legislative enactments, we hear no more of these curious consign- 
ments of goods. The franking system was henceforth confined to passi 
free through the post any letter which should be endorsed on the cover wi 
the signature of a member of either House of Parliament. 

ivilege. Large ets of covers were signed at once, and su 
tb friends and adherents. Sometimes they wont 
sold. “ They have even been known to have been given to servants 
in lieu of wages,” the servants selling them again in the ordi- 
nary way of business. At the investigation in 1763 it was 
related that a single man, in five months, counterfeited 1,200 
dozen of franks of different members of Parliament. A story is 
related of an old gentleman of economical habits, who, finding ~ 
himself compelled to undertake a tour for the benefit of his health, 
kept his family informed as to his quarters and the state of his 
health in the following manner :—He carried with him a number 
of old newspa one of which he dropped into the post daily. 
The post-mark, with the date, showed his progress; and his. 
health was measured by the selection of a particular name from a 
list of members previously agreed upon, with one or other of 
which names the paper was to be franked. Thus, “Sir Francis 
Burdett” denoted “ vigorous health.” Sir Rowland Hill, in one 
of his pamphlets, relates this circumstance as within his own 
personal ae ag In 1763, the year of the inquiry, the 
ence passing through the post was 
170, 

7Ral h Allen of Bath (the “ Allworthy” of Tom Jones), and 
John Palanee (the apostle of the great mail-coach era), were the 
ee pioneers of Sir Rowland Hill during the last century. 

t is scarcely credible how limited the communication was be- 
tween towns of even the largest size and importance before the 
establishment of the mail-coach system. The Minute for 
its commencement was dated in July, 1784. At that time a 

ingle letter-carrier sufficed for Liverpool. The London letter-bag 
had been known to arrive in Edinburgh scarcely forty before 
(1745) with but one letter, addressed to the British Linen Com- 
pany. And about the same time the Edinburgh mail is said to 
have arrived in London containing but one letter, addressed to Sir 
William Pulteney, the banker. The coaches began at six miles an 
hour, but the official rate of was by-and-by advanced to 
eight, nine, and at last to ten miles. ‘When the last advance was 
made, the most dismal forebodings were entertained among the 
loomier portion of the public as to the results of thus tempting 
vidence. Lord Chancellor Campbell relates that he was 
frequently warned against travelling in Palmer’s mail-coaches, on 
alle — ving died o ex rapidity of the 
owever, the which the new coaches imparted 
to the service exceeded Paimer’s most sanguine “expectations. 
Three hundred and eighty towns, which had before had but three 
deliveries of letters in the week, now received one daily. The 
Edinburgh coach required less time by sixty hours to travel from 
London, and there was a corresponding reduction between towns 
at shorter distances. In the year 1784 the net revenue of the Post- 
Office was about 250,000/. By 1814, the er pre had increased 
sixfold, reaching the sum of a million and a sterling. 

reparing an account by his own of the struggles resulting 
the penny-post reform. His own summary of the period is there- 


fore purposely kept within the narrowest limits possible, b 


Her Majesty's Mails; an Historical and 
British Post- . By William Lewins. London: Low, Son, & 
‘Marston. 1 


limited as it is, it constitutes one of the most interesting sections 
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his extremely interesting volume. It is always instructive, after 
some great reform has taken root and become a familiar institution 
in the country, to look back on the prognostications or opinions 
hazarded by official persons and the leaders of public opinion before 
its adoption. Lord Lowther, who became Postmaster-General on 
the accession of the Tories in 1841, and who procured Mr. Hill’s 
removal from the office, spoke of his efforts as a “ tampering with 
a vast machine,” and protested against the character and fortunes 
of the thousands of persons employed in the Post-Office being 
“placed at the mercy of an individual.” Lord Lichfield, when 
ut. Hill first propounded his measure, remarked, “Of all the 
wild and visionary schemes which I have ever heard of, it is the 
most extravagant.” Six months later he was less confident, but 
says that, if the plan succeeds (in the anticipated increase of 
letters), “ the walls of the Post-Office would burst, and the whole 
area on which the building stands would not be large enough to 
contain the clerks and the letters.” However, the innovator had 
not long to wait for the justification of his principles by the 
results of their adoption. The labour undergone by him when 
still a young man, and a tutor in his father's school near Birming- 
ham, must have been prodigious. It has now been fully re- 
cognised by the country and the Government, but the true reward 
of a worker like Sir Rowland Hili will always lie in the 
practical success of his —— There is now a total of 14,776 
public receptacles for letters in the United Kingdom, which is 
more by ten thousand than the total number before the establish- 
ment of penny postage in 1840. The gross number of letters 
passing through the Post-Office during 1863 was 642 millions, 
making no less than twenty-two to each person in the United 
Kingdom. 

As contrasted with the last year of dear postage, the number of letters 
show an eightfold increase. The distance over which the mails travel with 
this enormous amount of correspondence, in the United Kingdom alone, is 
nearly 160,000 miles per day. Of the mails conveyed by railway, a distance 
of 50,000 miles is accomplished every working-day ; 72,000 miles per diem 
are traversed on foot ; and the rest are carried by mail-coaches, mail-carts, 
and steamboats. 


Of the enormous gross revenue for 1863, which was stated before 
2s 3,800,000l., England contributed upwards of three millions; and 
it should be added that this sum is exclusive of 130,000/. arising 
from newspaper stamps, the charges for which are collected by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The actual expenditure 
of the Department amounted in 1 863, in round numbers, to three 
millions sterling. The amount y chargeable upon the postal 
seryice is, however, not more than 2} millions, from which 
figures the net revenue may be easily deduced. At the end 
of 1862 the number of officers employed in the service was 
25,380; 73 of the number being employed in foreign countries, 
and 22 in the colonies. 

The amount of detailed information given by Mr. Lewins on 
the conduct and circumstances of postal work is as large and 
varied as could possibly be crammed into his space. He has given 
a lively picture of the scene at the General Post-Office during the 
last quarter of an hour before six in the evening :— 


The newspaper window, ever yeweing for more, is presently surrounded 
and besieged by an array of boys of all ages and costumes, together with 
children of a larger growth, who are all alike pushing, heaving, and surging 
in one great mass. The window, with tremendous gape, is assaulted with 
showers of papers which fly thicker and faster than the driven snow. Now 
it is that small boys of eleven and twelve years of age, panting, Sinbad-like, 
under the weight of huge bundles of newspapers, manage somehow to dart 
about and make rapid sorties into other s of boys, utterly disregardin 
the cries of the official policemen, who vainly endeavour to reduce the tumu 
into something like newer order. If the lads cannot quietly and easil 
disembogue, they will whiz their missiles of intelligence over other people’s 
heads, now and then sweeping off hats and caps with the force of shot. The 
thering every moment increases in number and intensifies in pu 3; arms, 
egs, pg baskets, heads, bundles, and woollen comforters—for who ever saw 
a veritable newspaper-boy without that appendage ?—seem to be getting 
into a state of confusion and disagreeable communism, and “ yet the cry is 
still. they come.” Heaps of papers of widely-opposed political views are 
thrown in together ; no longer placed carefully in the openings, they are 
now sent in in sackfuls and basketfuls, while over the heads of the surging 
crowd were flying back the empty sacks, thrown out Of the office by the 
rters inside. Semi-official legends, with a very strong smack of proba- 
lity about them, tell of sundry oy being thrown in, seized, emptied, and 
thrown out again void. As six o'clock approaches still nearer and nearer, the 
turmoil increases more perceptibly, for the intelligent British public is fully 
alive to the awful truth that the Post-Office officials never allow a minute of 
grace, and that “ Newspaper Fair” must be over when the last stroke of 
six is heard. One, in rush files of boys who have purposely loitered, 
in the hope of a little pleasurable itement ; two, and grown men hurry in 
with their last sacks; three, the struggle resembles nothing so much as a 
pantomimic mélée; four, a Babel of tongues vociferating desperately ; five, 
final and furious showers of papers, sacks, and bags; and siz, when all the 
windows fall like so many swords of Damocles, and the slits close with such 
a sudden and simultaneous snap, that we naturally suppose it to be a part of 
the Post-Office operations that attempts should be made to guillotine a score 
of hands ; and then all is over so far as the outsiders are concerned. 


The following are some of the queer addresses that have been 
passed through the “ Blind Office,’ which is the name given to 
the department for dealing with illegible, or not easily legible, 
letters :—‘ Coneyach lunentick a siliam ” (Colney Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum); “Obern yenen” (Holborn Union); “Ann M. —, 
Oileywhite, Amshire ” (Isle of Wight, Hampshire) ; “ Keen Vic 
Tory at Winer Castle” (Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle) ; “ To 
the King of Rusheya, Feoren, with speed,” this last having been 
coat ene to the Emperor of Russia at the outbreak of 
the Polish insurrection. But it is hopeless and endless to pursue 
the interesting track of Mr. Lewins, whose manual we heartil 
recommend as a thoroughly careful and useful performance. e 


will only add the astounding fact, which cannot assuredly be 
nerally familiar, that nearly eleven thousand letters were posted 
et 1863 without any ad at all. 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE.* 


A NEW YORK Professor discoursing tranquilly upon social and 
intellectual pro almost within earshot of the din of war 
and slaughter, or of the no less rancorous clamours of Wall Street, 
reminds us of Archimedes pondering problems of statics amid the 
thunder of the sack of Syracuse. Proteesst Draper’s work was 
written, indeed, he tells us, in the main as early as the year 18 8; 
but, on revision for the press, nothing that has since occurred 

tended to modify his conclusions. His philosophic calm appears 
all the more impressive from its contrast with the surrounding 
strife, while his castle of social and political optimism goes on 
building without a moment’s heed to the sapping of its pacific 
substructure by the waves of violence and bloodshed. What matters 
it to a dogmatist of the ultra “ positivist ” class that the forces of 
morality and reason are suspended well nigh all the world over 
by those of brute force and passion, and that in either hemisphere 
the arbitrament of events has from the brain of the states- 
man or the jurist to the red hand of the soldier? It is a va 
only characteristic of the American mind that formulas previously 
laid down should stand absolutely unaffected by the revolution of 
the last few years, as it is no less characteristic of the same national 
idiosyncrasy to regard the American system as standing wholly 
aloof from that of the world at The analogies of the older 
half of the globe are not to be applied to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the new race, and the , an of European nage | retain 
for them no further value than as monuments of effete follies and 
crimes, A feeling of this kind, far more than the abstract ten- 
dency to “positive” views of history, may be thought to have 
influenced the American Professor in his review of the mental de- 
velopment of Europe. Through every chapter we are conscious 
of the presence of what has become a fixed idea with writers of his 
school—the regarding, namely, the previous annals of mankind as 
the tentative period of humanity, the results of the prentice hand of 
man before attaining his present consummate of intellect. 
It is, of course, a primary axiom that the wisdom and the achieve- 
ments of antiquity are to be no longer estimated as more than the 
feeble steps—the follies, or at best the gambols—of children. 
Starting with the assumption that the “powers of the mind grow 
with the possessions of the mind ”’—or, in other words, confusing 
intensity of intellect with the accumulation of facts—it is con- 
sidered incredible that “those who lived in past generations” 
should have been “in no respect mentally inferior to those who 
are living now.” “Our children at sixteen may have a wider 
range of knowledge than our ancestors at sixty.” It would, of course, 
be as “ unphilosophical ” to treat with nothing but disdain the ideas 
which have served for a guide in the earlier ages of European life as to 
look with contempt on the motives that have guided us in youth. 
“Their feebleness and incompetency is passe, their suitability 
to the period of life to which they are applied.” For the matured 
intellect of our age has been reserved the power to gaze upon 
fixed and final truth—to rectify and harmonize the deficiencies of 
the past, and even with scientitic forecast to lay down laws for the 
future. In the broad and sweeping generalizations which distin- 
guish the latest school of “scientific” history, in which no vestige 
of anomaly must be permitted to enter, it is no less essential a 
condition to eliminate all trace of so disturbing an element as 
the human will. i is to be studied henceforth in its 


aggregate, not its individual aspect, and we are to arrive at the. 


principles of moral and political action no longer through the 
study of the clements of intellect, ion, and will in man as a 
person, but through analysis of their broad results in the common 
action of the mass. e fundamental propositions on which 
Professor Draper’s system is made to rest are accordingly the two 
following—that “ social advancement is as completely under the 
control of natural law as is bodily ,” and that “ the life of 
an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation.” 

It will thus be seen that the enterprise of the American Pro- 
fessor coincides in the main with the constructive portion of that 
of Mr. Buckle. And though, in virtue ofits title, it claims to take a 


wider tray treating of the mental development of Europe at large, _ 


it will not be found to vary much in its plan of procedure from that 
discursive survey of the chief types of national Epvckenent which 
made up the -% volumes of the entary History of Civili- 
zation in Eng t is thus scarcely fair to say, on the part of the 
more recent writer, that “no one has hitherto undertaken the 
labour of arranging the evidence offered by the intellectual history of 
Europe in accordance with physiological principles, so as to illus- 
trate the pegs I progress of civilization; or collected the facts 
furnished by other branches of science, with a view of enabling us 
to recognise clearly the conditions under which that prune takes 
place.” To reconstruct the fabric of history as a branch of the 
science of physiology, or rather as a scientific system of the laws of 
life in their widest and most comprehensive unity, was the end for 
which Mr. Buckle strove to connect together the facts from ev 

province of inquiry, and to demonstrate the harmony of their 
results. That ‘mental advancement,” no less than the cosmical 
or mechanical operations of nature, is in no respect “ fortuitous,” 
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There are, undoubtedly, two points on which the ph $08 
or material system of Professor Draper is carried far beam the 
int of view attained by the most extreme of those amongst our- 
selves who have striven to assign to history a place among the 
exact or positive sciences. ever, at least in any European 
treatise of repute, has the cardinal doctrine of materialism been put 
forth under so coarse or rank a form. The step is along one from 
the general view of humanity, as “regulated ” by the fixed exterior 
laws of climate, soil, and the aspects of nature, to that which sinks the 
very “principle of life” itself, whether in its highest or lowest mani- 
festations, to a mere function of material and inorganic substances. 
To admit that “ only in the presence of special physical conditions 
can an animal exist,” is one thing. To make life actually derived 
from, not merely subordinated to, those external combinations of 
matter, is another and more momentous proposition. “ An 
animal,” we are told, “is but a form through which material sub- 
stance is visibly passing, and suffering transmutation into new 
products. In that act of transmutation force is disengaged. That 
which we call its life is the display of the manner in which the 
force thus disen is expended.” So, too, when we speak 
of “ that collection of substance which constitutes an animal,” we 
are to be careful to distinguish between the old and new ideas of 
individuality. We have been mistaken in the conception; of 


a person as something anterior to, and in fact constituting, the |, 
organic unity. “It is a form rather than an individual that we 


see. Its permanence altogether depends on the permanence of the 
external conditions. If they change, it also changes, and a new 
this th hi little d left 
n this sweepi there is little divinity or e 

as regards the of life. Save that the 
dial atoms is no longer treated as “fortuitous,” but a8 the result of 
strict and invariable conditions, we are brought round once more, 
though with fuller technical precision, to the material hypothesis 
of the Stoics. To the “condensation of carbon from the air, and 
its inclusion in the strata,” we are referred for the “ chief epoch in 
the organic life of the earth, giving a possibility for the Be er 
of the hot-blooded and more intellectual animal tribes.” Familiar 
as we have been made of late with coal as “ bottled sunbeams,” 
it is not everybody who will be at once content to look upon man 
himself as a walking compound of the same material. But to this 
complexion are we to trace the paren of our race, as one 
member of the “ more intellectual animal tribes.” “That great 
event was occasioned by the influence of the rays of the 
sun.” Of the old doctrine of the schools—sol et homo generant 
hominem—the latter half has to be dropped, as no longer essential 
to the suffici of the modern formula. The solar influences 
to which the life of man is indebted for its origin follow it, of 
course, no less under the controlling agencies of climatal and 
actinic relations. To heat, light, and similar influences actin 
upon the organism aie to be traced, in their respective degrees, 

ose minor differences in colour, intellect, and temperament on 
which depend not only our classifications of race, but the varieties 
of our “individual and social economy.” Thus “physical influences 
following each other, and bearing to each other the inter-relation 
of cause and effect, stand in their totality to the whole organic 
world as causes, it representing the effect”; and the. “ recognised 
variation in the material conditions is copied in the organic effects, 
in vigour of motion, energy of life, intellectual power. 

Another point of difference, we have said, presents itself, It 
has been the tendency of the positive or scientific view of history 
amongst ourselves to proclaim the hopeful optimism of a ual 
progressive improvement in human nature—the knowl and 
energy of one age leading to a Lo rage higher elevation in 
ages to follow. With Professor Draper, on the contrary, the 
march of history is not progression, but a cycle. Starting 
from the datum of an inorganic point, the life of man comes 
round again to its primeval nothingness, To the “death of particles” 


- in the individual answers the “death of persons” in the nation 


and in the entire race of which they are the integral constituents. 
In the same manner that the individual is liable to changes 
through the action of external agencies, and “ offers no resistance 
thereto, nor any indication of the ion of a physiological 
ra Boe submits at once to any impression,” so likewise is it 
with the aggregate of men constituting nations. A national type 
pursues its way physically and intellectually “through 

and developments answering to those of infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age, and death respectively ” :— 

We must therefore no longer regard nations or groups of men as offering a 
permanent picture. Human affairs must be looked upon as in continuous 
movement, not ww ere Rad an arbitrary manner here and there, but 
proceeding in a perfectly ite course. Whatever may be the present state, 
it is altogether transient. All systems of civil life are therefore necessarily 

. Time brings new external conditions ; the manner of thought 
is modified ; with thought, action. Institutions of all kinds must hence 


The writer’s historical survey disposes him to distribute the 
fated cycle of European civilization into five separate periods 
analogous to those arbitrarily assigned to the development of 
mind in the individual. These are:—1. The Age of Credulity ; 
z. The Age of Inquiry; 3. The Age of Faith; 4. The Age of 
Reason; 5. The Age of Decrepitude. It is but a dreary prospect 
to which his conclusion points, contrasting painfully with the 
visions of illimitable development and expansion with which our 
own apostles of human progress have habitually tempted us. 
And if anything could enhance the bitterness and humiliation of 
the fate held out to us, it is to find the philosopher calmly draw 
the curtain of futurity, and bid us, in such a mummy as 
actually meets our eyes, behold the image of what our boasted 
humanity is coming to—our last scene of all—“ sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” It is a real skeleton with 
which Professor Draper completes our feast of philosophy. In 
the Empire of China we are shown the final stage to which 
herr ong civilization, now in its phase of maturity, must come at 
length. “Europe is inevitably hastening to become what China 


: ie In her we may see what we shall be like when we are old.” 
he 


Professor cannot withhold somewhat of an admiration for the 
sinking old dame, splendid in her decay, “ passing through the last 
stage of civil life into the cheerlessness of Buddhism ”—“a great 
community aiming to govern itself by intellect rather than 
coercion.” "What is it, he asks, that has given her such immense 
longevity, and blended into one so many of men over such 
diversities of climate? “The organization of the national intel- 
lect.” Its broad foundation laid in universal education, it cul- 
minates in the system of competitive examinations, for which the 
writer betrays a truly professorial fondness. What the canal system 
was to China, that, again, the ee of railway communication 
is rapidly becoming for Europe. True, there are Euro who are 
far from relishing this prospect, and who complain that “it is the 
competitive system which has brought the Chinese to their present 
state, and made them a people without any sense of patriotism or 
not ye these, we are bert are the results, “not of their 
system, but of old age.” “There are octogenarians amongst us as 

In the special portions of his history Professor Draper displays 
remarkable industry, vigour, and skill. His narrative is accurate 
and graphic, and his grasp of historical truth powerful and 
tenacious. The work has thus a real value as a comprehensive 
summary of facts, apart from the pamenat theories of philosophy 
which it is intended to uphold. Indeed, it is surprising how little 
such abstract theories really affect the practical treatment of his- 
torical subjects. Whether events in time follow seach other by 
immutable necessity, or are largely influenced by human will, or 
even by a special Providence, matters very little when they have 
been told. Such they have been, and who can say whether they 

ight or might not have been otherwise? So, too, as 

anticipating the future. It has been a favourite dream with those 
who think of history as an exact science, that a knowledge of the 
laws of human action will some day enable us to make political 
and social forecasts a matter of scientific precision. It eeeet, 
however, be said as yet that the prognostics of our mo 
meteorologists have met with much greater success than the 
humbler judgments of ordinary sound sense. And it is rae 
after all, that our experts may be finally wrong, as they are 
happily as yet premature, in dooming us, as the penalty of our 
progress, to the senile civilization of mandarins. 


OPERATIC MANAGEMENT.* 


EHIND the scenes! What a a attraction there is in 

r minds into mysteries, politi ial, or what not, we 
have no phrase for it but to call it the desire “ to be behind the 
scenes.” It is just as if the secrets of theatrical and operatic 
management were the one recognised object of curiosity by 
comparison with which every other form of the passion was to be 
gauged. And yet, both in the literal and the metaphoric sense, 
one can picture nothing so utterly disillusionising as the glimpse 
behind the scenes. If the pai canvas becomes a very daub 
when seen from the false point of view, if the goddess shrinks 
into ordinary humanity, and the tableau loses all its harmony and 
effect, it is not less true that the interior of the court of those who 
sit on the coveted operatic throne is one strange medley of jarring 
interests and conflicting ambitions. It is a stage for envy and caprice, 
for turmoil and intrigue, for jealousy and diplomatic struggles, 
which might well be ex to banish all the fascination 
with which the thought of musical dominion seems to attract 
one aspirant after another into a career which has seldom closed 
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in clouds. But no prudent misgivings ever seem to stand 
in the way of such speculations, and, in spite of all the lessons of 
experience, the world behind the scenes loses no particle of its 
fascination, either for those who are content to look on or for those 
who aspire to reign. 

As a revelation from this unknown world, the Reminiscences 
of a twenty years’ management of the Opera could not fail 
to comm attention, even if o- comprised a period less 
interesting in itself and in its influence on the position of 
musical art in this country than that which is covered by Mr. 
Lumley’s narrative. It has been, in truth, an era of transition not 
yet completely closed, but which seems likely to end by the sub- 
stitution of an entirely new basis for that which in earlier times 
supported, when it did not betray, the efforts and the hopes of the 
successive rulers and victims of Her Majesty’s Theatre. In the old 
days, the Opera rested _avowedly much more upon the prestige of 
fashion then on the love of music. If ever it is to regain a 
thoroughly solid footing, whether at one house or at two, it will 
owe it to the gone musical taste of the country rather than to the 
monopoly of a PY 9 atron It would shock the ears of 
ancient habitués to be told the democratic element is becoming 
daily of more account in the conduct of the once exclusive estab- 
lishment which ministered to the tastes of the cream of society. 
And yet this movement, though still incomplete, is the key to 
much of the troubled history of his operatic kingdom which the 


late director has given to the world. Mr. Lumley, though he 


was for years co ulated as the lucky manager in whose hands 
no venture failed, was most unlucky in succeeding to his throne 
at a time when the revolution which we have indicated was on 
the eve of commencing. It is true that the older dynasties had 
witnessed few triumphs on the scale which the English public was 
soon taught by the enterprise of the new manager to demand, and 
that even to them the government of the King’s Theatre had led 
for the most to disaster. For nearly a century the old 
Opera- house either ruined or crippled all those who 
have essayed the direction. Taylor, the first lessee, left the 
mark of his difficulties upon the theatre in the shape of boxes 
mortgaged and sold—the first nucleus of that formidable array of 
roperty-boxes which, for good and for evil, had so powerful an 
influence on the subsequent fortunes of the Opera. The brief 
career of Goold was followed by a series of Chancery suits, which 
ended by leaving his executor Waters in sole ion of the 
. But the acquisition had cost too dear, and Waters soon 
a a beneath 7 load of debt with which he had aap 
. rom mortgagor to mortgagee seems the 
regular wher Faeiioke to this damnosa hereditas. Mr. Cham- 
bers succeeded Waters by the same sequence which has lately 
transferred the prize, such as it is, from the ownership of Mr. 
Lumley to that of the Earl of Dudley. Chambers was a banker, 
and should have been wealthy, but scarcely had he become the 
sole proprietor of the Opera-house when ptcy closed his 
career, and involved the property in a fresh tangle of legal com- 
plications. After the seven years’ management of Mr. Ebers, 
which is chiefly remarkable because  ill-success ed 
short of absolute disaster, the theatre _— into the 
hands of Mr. Laporte, and before long brought him to the asylum 
in which the unlucky Chambers was passing his days. The Fleet 
rison held at the same time a past and a present director of the 
ra, and it was at this gloomy juncture that Mr. Lumley first 
became connected, as the mre viser of Laporte, with the theatre 
to which so many years of his after-life have been devoted. Those 
who back their recollections to Laporte’s career will re- 
member that the public were rather hard upon him. But a manager 
is always considered fair game. If he succeeds, the artists gru ge 
him what they consider as the fruits of their talent, and the public 
murmur at the prices they have to pay. If he begins to totter, he 
can look for no help except such as is certain to plunge him at 
last into irretrievable ruin. The famous Tamburini row was a sin- 
gular illustration of the combination of difficulties with which an 
operatic director always has to contend. Poor Laporte had lon 
been the slave of the t artists whom he nominally viled. 
The real dominion with a clique of celebrated singers who 
were closely banded together in a compact, the first article of which 
was that no one of be omitted from the 
rogramme, Laporte e a desperate struggle to break his 
hed the 00 at last to decline to Tam- 
burini on his own terms. But it was in vain. La Vieille Garde, as 
the all-powerful knot of artists was called behind the scenes, was 
strong enough to enlist a large section of fashionable society in the 
conflict. It was decreed that the manager should have no voice in 
selecting his own — . The omnibus-box had resolved that 
no rmance should be heard until Tamburini was brought back, 
and it was not until the stage was stormed by the illustrious allies of 
the rebellious vocalists that Laporte gave up the point, and with it 
all hopes of keeping his turbulent household in subjection. 
Strange to say, when Tamburini did return, the Opera public 
seemed almost indifferent to the idol in whose cause they had 
fought. Laporte consoled himself with the reflection that the 
public were like spoiled children, and, when pressed with the 
what he cries for will soon 
teach him to repeat the offence, se “Yet most nurses do 
this.” The remark sums up.in the pithiest form the inevi- 
table dilemma of a manager between petted artists on the one 
side and a spoiled audience on the other. The victory which was 
won by the Tamburini rioters bore its fruit many years after in 
the secession of the old favourites, and the rivalry of two com- 
peting Operas, which, after swallowing up the fortunes of succes- 


sive managers at the new House, at length brought ruin on the 
old establishment. 

All these clouds were vaguely visible on the horizon when 
Laporte’s death threw the management of the Opera into the 
hands of Mr. Lumley; but the prize was too tempting to be 
rejected, and the new director entered upon his long course of 
management with ine hopés of triumphing by tact and firm- 
ness over the combination to which Laporte had been compelled 
to yield. In 1842, the prime minister of the old dynasty took 
the sceptre into his own hands, and for many years the success 
and popularity of the management seemed to promise a different 
issue from that which had attended upon every former oc- 
cupant of the director’s chair. The narrative now published 
reveals the influences which were at work in the midst 
of outward prosperity to undermine the stability of the 
establishment. The leading principles of Mr. Lumley’s — 
ment, from first to last, seem to have been to bring under his 
dominion every fresh star that a in the musi soe soap 
and to win 7p Sag resource within his reach the co-operation an 
support of that large section of high society which regarded the 
capture of a new prima donna as an event at least on a par with 
the greatest triumphs of political-diplomacy. In both of these 
objects a large measure of success rewarded the tact and energy of 
the manager. If a coy artist was to be enticed into the net, the 
ambassadors of his own country and the Ministers of foreign States 
seem always to have been ready to lend their kindly — 
and even more exalted personages were sometimes ind 
to forward the plans of the operatic director by their own personal 
intervention. Among the quaint anecdotes with which Mr. 
Lumley illustrates the old observation that veteran diplomatists 
have often been famous as musical connoisseurs; is one of Count 
Nesselrode, who, when asked the secret of his prolonged youth, 

vely ascribed it to “music and flowers ”—a proof at least that 

e old statesman had not forgotten how “to chaff.” But, apart 
from all theories and fancies, there is no doubt that many of the 
most eminent statesmen and diplomatists of Europe were ever 
ready to further the musical negotiations of the London manager. 
Lord. Westmoreland repeatedly co-operated with the enthusiasm 
of a musical connoisseur, and letters are quoted from Prince Met- 
ternich and Count Cavour which show what cordial kindness 
Mr. Lumley received from these illustrious representatives of 
two hostile nations. Nor was sjmilar or a bt wanting at home. 
The charm of artistic, and especially of musical, genius such as 
that which clusters round a director of the Opera, afforded a 
means of winning influential co-operation which Mr. Lumley 
ann éte champétre given e manager was among the plea- 
sant devices which < em Aho to improve the relations be- 
tween the artist world and the world of rank and fashion, 
and that with a success which justifies the complacency with 
which these brilliant festivities are dwelt upon again and again in 
the course of the narrative. Prince Louis Napa m is men- 
tioned as among the constant attendants on these occasions, and 
the time came when he was able, by a substantial service, to show 
that he had not ay oven his life in exile. In the year 1850, 
when Napoleon was Prince President, the English manager pro- 
jected a professional tour on the Continent with Madame Sontag. 
t was a matter of the last importance to gain the use of the 
rooms of the Conservatoire, and an informal promise from 
Minister of the Interior was duly obtained. The jealousy of rival 
interests in the musical world of Paris set on foot a conspiracy to 
baulk the foreigner of the unusual privilege he had obtained. The 
President of the “Commission des Théatres” solemnly re- 
monstrated with the Minister, the official sanction was with- 
held, and it was only by an interview with the Prince 
President, who interposed with a positive order, that the 
first obstacle was overcome. But the doors were not yet open. 
The concierge recognised no authority but that of the director, 
and the director a official instructions. A second appeal to 
the Prince President brought down his private secretary, with an 
intimation to the Director of the “Beaux Arts” that, if the 
Conservatoire were not surrendered, his own dismissal from office 
would follow in forty-eight hours. In connexion with this 
episode, one is tempted to extract some significant anecdotes of 

is stormy period in France. One very characteristic speech of 
the Emperor is recorded. At the time when Cavaignac was 
fighting with the mob of Paris, Mr. Lumley had commented on 
his having continued to fire on the people after the émeute was 

uelled. “ ‘That man is clearing the way for me,” was the reply. 
Tnother conversation is mentioned, illustrative of the extreme 
terror which prevailed in France immediately before the Coup 
@ Etat, and which mainly contributed to its success. The Marquis 
de Pastoret, one of the chiefs of the Legitimist party, had nothing 
more hopeful to say of the situation than this :—*“ It is nolonger a 
question of this or that dynasty; it is a question of our lives, our 
property, and the honour of our children.” It is in their fits of 
temper that the liberties of nations are mostly sold. 
otwithstanding all the strength which was gained from the 
support of the powerful of every country, and the brilliant success 
of many a new artist, the new direction at last succumbed to the 
same power which had been fatal to Laporte. The severest critics 
of the ment acknowl the enterprise with which all 
the new talent that in Europe was enlisted in support of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. With infinite pains every fresh reputation 
was brought to the test of English criticism, and in many instances 
with results which had never been s The marvellous 
reappearance of Sontag, with her you freshness scarcely 
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touched by years, and the introduction of the Swedish Nightingale, 
were events in themselves sufficient to outweigh years of less 
brilliant achievement ; but to these names must be added Cruvelli, 
Frezzolini, Castellan, Parodi, Caroline Duprez, Barbieri-Nini, 
Gardoni, Ronconi, Beletti, Fornasari, and Staudigl, besides a host 
of minor stars introduced to England during the period that closed 
with the suspension of performances in the season of 1853. And, 
steady and true to the last, Lablache, the unequalled, still held 
by the old theatre after so many of his old associates had risen 
in insurrection. Even with all the story in detail before us, it is 
difficult to trace the collapse of 1853 to any special blunder, 
unless it be the one great blunder of attempting what had always 
proved an impossible task. There are some who would perhaps 
ascribe part at least of the ultimate disaster to the fondness with 
which the manager clung to the expiring superstition of “the 
divine ballet.” But the famous Pas de e, and many of the more 
elaborate ballets, were presented to a public which had not yet 
wearied of pantomimic art, and at no time could Taglioni, Cerito, 
Ellsler, or Rosati fail to attract even those who had lost the con- 
ventional art of interpreting that once popular performance known 
as the legitimate ballet. Fops’ Alley and the grand ballet were 
among the main features of the Opera when Mr. Lumley’s career 
commenced. A stall and a divertissement are the only substitutes 
which modern indolence can tolerate. But it certainly was not to 
the ballet department that the troubles of the Opera can be traced, 
though the same jealousy which proved so fatal on the part of the 
old troop of musical artists was exhibited with at least equal 
vivacity by the favourites of the ballet. The achievement of com- 
bining four stars of the first magnitude in the same performance 
‘was an unheard of and, as it was supposed, impossible enterprise, 
and so it almost proved at the last moment before the great event 
of the Pas de Quatre. Innumerable difficulties had been smoothed 
down, and the last rehearsal was commenced, when each of the 
four goddesses positively insisted on appearing after all her rivals. 
The whole project on which the exertions of the establishment 
had been concentrated for half the season was on the point of 
ty eg . The ballet-master tore his hair in d tion, when 
the knot was cut by the managerial judgment that the post of 
distinction should be given to the oldest of the competitors. 

The moral of the narrative is, as we have already hinted, that, 
under the conditions of the time, permanent success in the manage- 
ment of the Opera had become impossible. The practical monopoly 
once confe: by the laws of fashion upon the old Haymarket 
house was gone, while the natural monopoly of a few eminent 
artists survived, and was strengthened by the fidelity with which 
the 9 public clings even to the reminiscence of a once 
Accepted idol. At the same time, a rapid multiplication of 
operatic theatres—subsidized in Continental capitals by the Govern- 
ments, and in minor towns by municipal authorities—exhausted the 
available supply of vocal talent, and deteriorated its quality by the 
temptation which was offered to singers of great natural gifts to, 
appear upon the stage without the preparation that was essential 
for the highest success. These difficulties were not balanced — as 
perhaps they may be in the future— by the practical opening of 
the Opera in England to a wider audience. While the Opera 
was an to exclusive 

tro and monopoly were essential conditions of prosperity ; 
Put kh that the wide extension of musical taste pa musical 
cultivation will bring to the managers of the future a resource in 


the open poner of an unlimited public, sufficient to compensate 
for aa loss of the monopoly which is little likely to be again 
resto 


If it is vain to speculate on the causes which closed the 

ra-house in 1853, it would be still more idle to trace the 
inevitable steps by which the brief management of the restoration 
advanced to its fate. Once more, in its most dangerous form, the 
pinot of patronage was sppesied to, and this time the patron 
was the creditor, who held the manager absolutely within his 
grasp. It was impossible that sooner or later the grasp should 
not be closed, though few had expected that the catastrophe 
would come so soon. The three seasons which added to our 
acquisitions such a favourite as Piccolomini, and such artists 
as Giuglini and Titiens, could scarcely be supposed to fail 
for want of attraction; but the seeds of disaster were sown 
in the footing on which the house was re-opened, and the 
undiminished energy with which the m r still catered to our 
enjoyments was of no avail, except to elicit a tardy but genuine 
consideration and sympathy which the English public are not 
often much di to manifest. 

Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Lumley in his 
many anecdotes of artist life, or in his criticisms on the celebrated 
artists who have from time to time peopled his stage. His 
judgments strike us as not only discriminating, but eminently fair 
and candid, and indeed, if we were asked to name one to whom 
something more than justice is done, we should select the well-re- 
mem German vocalist whose breach of contract was the imme- 
diate cause of the disastrous issue of the season of 1852. Among 
the man y mee which enliven the history is a curious disqui- 
sition of a different kind, which is too remarkable to be passed over 
without notice. The analogies between music and colour have 
been felt and discussed from the earliest times. The old story of 
the blind man, whose idea of scarlet was that it was like the sound 
of a trumpet, has a significance quite independent of its historical 
truth. e appropriateness of the comparison is felt at once, and 
science herself gives some countenance to such fancies by tracing 
both sound and light to the same law of vibratory motion. The no- 
table phenomenon, however, is that the analogy suggested by science 


is between the colour of light and the pitch of a musical note, 
while that to which the experience of persons of special sensi- 
bility invariably points presents colour as the counterpart, not of 
the pitch, but of the quality of musical tones. Mr. Lumley men- 
tions a mysterious friend who has a scale of colours which repre- 
sents to his mind the distinctive qualities of almost every singer of 
eminence. Mario comes out as violet, Alboni as cobalt blue, 
Bosio as the tint of a moss rose, and Titiens as red. However 
much we may be disposed to smile at so exact a classification, the 
blind man’s scarlet should teach us that analogies may exist 
which a special faculty may though our science and our 
ordinary experience fail to trace the cause or to appreciate the 
phenomena, except in examples of the most salient kind. 

In conclusion, it is only common justice to add, that an auto- 
biography which ends with the pse of an enterprise which 
for a long time promised a glorious success is written throughout 
without a trace of unmanly repining, and in a spirit which shows 
that the zeal and energy of the ex-manager have suffered no 
abatement. That they may bring him a better reward in the pro- 
fession to which it is said he is about to return, will be the hope 
of all who follow the narrative of his vigorous, though at last un- 
availing, conflict with the difficulties of an almost impossible 
enterprise. 


M. PREVOST-PARADOL.* 


M PREVOST-PARADOL, who has been a conspicuous 
e writer in several French newspapers for some years past, 
has just republished a second series of his political articles. The 
present volume contains a selection of those which he wrote in the 
Courrier du Dimanche from September 1862 to December 1863. 
They had the distinction of causing the a in which they 
appeared to be suspended for two months, and they have many good 
points ; but, unless it was the object of = writer to ly the 
world with evidence of the amount of liberty allowed to ch 
newspapers in the present day, it is not very easy to understand why 
he should have republished them. Itis always a dan expe- 
riment to reprint newspaper articles. Even if they are of substantial 
and permanent importance, the fact of their having been already 
ublished is usually a great drawback to their success. If they 
ve the characteristic and appropriate merits of a articles, 
it is as difficult to read them a year after publication as to 
eat stale buns. It is the essence of an article to be fugitive, and 
if it were not read to-day and forgotten to-morrow it could 
hardly be said to fulfil its natural destiny. M. Prévost- 
Paradol is aware of this, and he has tried to confine himself 
to the republication of articles of permanent interest. He 
has not, we think, been altogether successful. To English readers, 
at all events, a considerable part of the volume will probably a; 
rather minute, and the rest will be interesting, not so much for its 
own sake, as on account of the light which it throws on the state of 
political opinion in France. 

Of the style of the book it is unnecessary to say much. It is 
the style of a successful French journalist, which is as well marked 
as that of a successful English journalist. A man whose regular 
occupation it is to produce so many articles a week gets, after a 
certain time, to write in a steady, equable way, turning out almost 
any quantity of matter of one uniform quality. There are some 
noticeable differences between the style of M. Paradol and that of 
English writers who stand on the same sort of level. That 
light-hearted ease which in English journalists is apt to degenerate 
into slang or grimace appears to be quite natural to him. He is 
also far more personal than English writers in general are. For 
instance, in answer to an an ist who had accused him of 
belonging to the past because he advocated Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, he observes, amongst other things, that he is only thirty- 
three years of This is perhaps a necessary consequence of 
the practice of signing articles, but it is no doubt much more 
natural to French than it would be to English writers. 

Passing from the style to the matter, M. Paradol’s articles are 
well calculated to impress upon English readers two important 
conclusioris. The first is, that our popular notion as to the power 
of the Government in France is by no means exaggerated ; and the 
second is, that the prospects of the Liberal party there are min 
but surely improving. As to the existing state oi things, 
Paradol’s articles throw upon it that light which nothing but 
minute evidence as to specitic facts can give. He shows us the 
sort of way in which the Government interferes in elections, and 
the extent to which, in order to do so, it disregards the law of the 
land. It appears that the law punishes with fine and imprison- 
ment all interference with elections, and doubles the penalty if 
the offender is a public ay yl The law of 1848 further 
provided that, as to offences of this kind, functionaries should be 
deprived of the protection which they enjoy in other cases, and 
should be liable to prosecution without the sanction of the Conseil 
@ Etat. It appears that, by some means or other, and without 
any express enactment, the latter part of this law has been treated 
as if it were obsolete, because it is “contrary to the spirit” of 
Imperial institutions; and M. Paradol, in a series of articles, has 
contended that a Liberal candidate who has been prevented from 
succeeding by Government officials ought to apply te the Conseil 
@ Etat, not merely to annul the election, but also to authorize 

secutions of the functionaries who have interfered. He gives, 
in different , illustrations of the sort of influences which are 
brought to upon French elections, and they certainly are 

« @ Histoire Conte: ine. Lettres Politi Deuxitme 
Série’ "Par. Prevost Parstel. Fete: 186. 
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calculated to make an Englishman wonder. Take, for instance, the 
following passage :— 

You published in your number of the 19th a decree of the Conseil @’Etat 
which rejects M. de Montlaur’s petition contesting the validity of an 
election “4 an arrondissement in the Canton c. Mer. M. de Montlaur 
founded his petition on several facts, some of which have been held to be 

ved, whilst the others are left in doubt by the recitals of the decree. The 

il d’Etat has left it doubtful whether the Garde Champétre of Mer had 

or had not torn up the ballots of several electors in order to substitute the 
name of the Government candidate for that of M. de Montlaur; whether 
the Commissary of Police had or had not gone about the Canton threatening 
to turn out the functionaries who failed in zeal in the election, and whether 
the Garde Champétre of Suévres was turned out for this reason ; but the 
Conseil d’Etat has not been able to throw doubt upon the existence of a 
circular of the Inspector of the Post-Office in the department of Loire et 
Cher, ordering the functionaries to vote and canvass for the Government, 
and warning those who might refuse of the consequences of their opposition. 


In another article M. Paradol quotes letters from a candidate and 
from the préfet who favoured his election, which in so many words 
call upon the electors to give their votes to a percecies person 
because he had subscribed 300f. to buy a roller for one commune, 
and a further sum to lay down pipes for a fountain in another. 
Perhaps, however, the most audacious and unblushing case of all 
is that of Aix. The town was in great want of a canal, which was 
sanctioned by the Government. Three days after, a new Procureur- 
Général came into office, and the first President of the Tribunal, in 
a speech on his reception, said, “ With masses as well as individuals, 
to solicit and obtain favours is to incur an obligation to those who 

t them ; public decency requires it.” One of the Aix papers, 
in an article upon the subject, said, without the smallest reserve, 
“Let us keep our political convictions for another time; to-day, 
above and beyond all, let usthink of Aix. The first patriotism is 
due to our native place, let us push it as far as fetichism if neces- 
sary.” An English town would certainly not be insensible to the 
advantages of a promised railway or canal ; but imagine an English 
judge in his charge to the grand jury insisting on the moral 
duty, enforced by a to public decency, of returning the 
candidate supported by the Government which had benefited the 
town! To complete our notions of the power which the French 
Government exercises over the Legislature, it ought to be re- 
membered that the Legislative Assembly consists of considerably 
less than 300 members, and that the Government arranges the 
constituencies as it pleases, declaring by a mere administrative 
decree that such and such cantons shall form the “ circonscription 
electorale” for the next election. Imagine a state of things in 
which an Order in Council could throw Marylebone and Finsbury 
into one, or declare that instead of three ridings in Yorkshire 
there should for the future be four or five. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is impossible not to read M. 
Paradol’s articles without getting a general impression — which it 
is easier to feel than to pos me — that, on the whole, the prospects 
of the Liberal party in France are improving. He speaks in one 
= of “la fin de plus en plus sensible de l’espéce de langueur 

s laquelle le peuple frangais paraissait plongé.” His own style 
is a sort of proof of the fact. It is hopeful, vigorous, and shows a 
full sense of the nature of the grievances to be complained of and 
removed. A man whose profession it is to feel the pulse of the 
public acquires a sort of tact in judging upon the subject, and is 
often able to form an opinion which is more important than might 

pear from the grounds which he is able to give for it, 

A considerable ag of M. Prévost-Paradol’s volume is composed 
of discussions on the liberty of the press—a subject which, happily 
for us, has become rather wearisome in this country. It is curious to 
see how far a journalist is permitted to go in France, and, to j 
froma the number of warnings of which his writings have been the 
cause, M. Prévost-Paradol would seem to have acquired the art 
of sailing as near the wind as most men. He is acquainted 
with manner of contrivances for insinuating: censures 
on the Government, and the probability is that the excite- 
ment of trying how far they can manage to & without being 
stopped not only Pag piquancy to the style of French journalists, 
but strengthens their political opinions. A man must feel doubl 
indi t against a Government which makes him take so muc 
trouble about criticizing its measures. In the present volume, 
M. Prévost-Paradol reprints between brackets the of 
his articles which the prudence of the editor led him to strike out 
in the proofs. One article—which, notwithstanding this pruning, 
caused the paperin which it appeared to besuspended for two months 
—contains a yen which is an excellent illustration 
of the sort of shifts by which a French Liberal of the present da 
tries to express his wishes for freedom. It describes at lengt 
how the author went to see, at the Odeon, a translation into French 
of the Electra. He had never before fully understood the grandeur 
of Sophocles’ drama :— 


What a a is that of Electra delivered to the tyranny of her 
father’s murderers, a slave in her home, which she sees invaded and 

by crime. She constantly announces the return of Orestes. The liberator, 
the av r, must come; she predicts it, she affirms it, she swears it; but 
even W she talks of it she has almost ceased to believe. 


She scornfully rejects the advice to feign acquiescence :— 


She will die rather than forego her hatred and ier rights. At last she 
feels a presentiment; she sees, so to say, the shadow of events. 
Orestes lives, though yon —_ him dead, and he = roaches. Mysterious 
signs reveal him. Who out the libations ? 0 laid the hair on the 
tomb of Agamemnon? Whence comes this threatening homage? It 
announces punishment, and it comes from him who will inflict it. Here at 
last is Orestes. They tell him that Orestes is dead, and he answers—What do 
the living want of a tomb? Leave the urn laid to contain your ashes 


and draw your sword—your sword glitters. The murderers, once so confi- 
dent and proud, are struck dumb! Oh, delicious and terrible spore have 
the people of Athens ever been so strongly moved by you as I 

The allegory was considered too daring, and this was 
struck out. By republishing it, and stating the fact of its previous 
suppression, its author has made it pointed enough now at all 
events. 


FREDERICK RIVERS.* 


RIVERS would have been an impossible person, 
and this book an impossible book, a very few years ago. 
Whether the character is even yet quite within the range of pro- 
bability we are by no means sure, but it will become actual and 
familiar enough by-and-by. The Dissenting sects that repudiate 
creeds and formularies as 2 sort of thraldom have hitherto sup- 
am their place with a very definite tradition of theirown. The 

esleyans have “the writings of their Founder”; the Indepen- 
dents and Baptists have their unwritten code of doctrine, com- 
pendiously summed up as “ the Gospel”—a term by no means 
synonymous with any or all of the four documents usually called 
by that name; and the existing “ Church ” of each generation has 
managed as yet to make the phrase a tolerably emphatic one in 
theory, and, now and then, a rather intolerable one in practice. 


Now that education is at last beginning to spread among the , 


lower strata of the middle classes, and theological literature 
to penetrate the academies where “ ministers” are manufactured, 


the questions which are being forced upon general attention by \ 


passing events may be expected to tell seriously upon the convic- 
tions of ministers and the peace of congregations. It will not 
be long possible to go on with the odd mixture of traditional 
mumpsimus and upstart sumpsimus which has hitherto done duty 
for creeds and articles. Frederick Rivers is intended for a specimen 
of a minister and congregation in the transition state. Of course, 
the minister is the reformer, and the average cheesemonger or 
drysalter the conservative; and, equally of course, the minister is, 
and will be for a generation or so, the martyr. What 
would have been Mr. Maurice’s fate had he been a Dis- 
senting minister instead of an English clergyman, it needs 
little knowledge of human nature ‘to forecast. The Church 
has a tolerably healthy digestion in such matters; but the 
sects as yet are squeamish, and fall into sad fits of theological 
dyspepsia when any aberration of a minister into novel views 
ut things in general ruffles the hitherto untroubled flow of 
“the Gospel” under the voluntary system; and woe betide the 
unfortunate men who are in advance of their pew-renters. As 
Frederick Rivers was possibly written with the benevolent design 
of forewarning such adventurous spirits of the tribulation that too 
probably awaits them, we had best let it tell its own tale. 


Frederick Rivers, called more briefly (but in no sort of keeping 
with Dissenting proprieties) Fritz, was born of Tadopenlant 
arents of the ordinary condition. He passes through much the same 
boyhood as children of the sort usually do; and eventually, 
having a “call” to the ministry—which (he finds it necessary to 
explain to his mother) “isn’t a call you can hear with your 
ears, as when father calls you out of the dining-room 
when you're upstairs” —he enters a Dissenting academy. 
There is a really good description of this kind of seminary 
and its ways of going on—its pervading priggishness, its exce 
tional approximations to the gooll-fellows p of unde uate life, 
and its average amount of learning (or the opposite of learning)— 
which we almost think must have Ln drawn from an actual speci- 
men. After “supplying” at several chapels, and having a few 
amusing —— of the kind of life he is entering upon, Fritz 
finds himself unex y called to undertake the pastorate of a 
suburban chapel. He encounters, of course, the average vulgarities 
—Bung and Lush the deacons, and Mrs. Bung the evangelical oracle, 
and the omnipresent Misses Lush—Sunday-school Lash, Dorcas 
Lush, Baby-linen Lush — and the like. Mrs. Williamson has not 
the fineness of perception, or at least of word-painting, that 
makes some of the scenes in Salem Chapel almost inimitable ; she 
is a little too fond of calling people “jackasses” and lunatics, 
for instance ; but she says some very things, and possibly the 
coarse contexture of a few of the conversations is not beyond the 
reality. All this, however, may be found in books so unquestion- 
ably authentic as My Life, « fen ex-Dissenter—a work, by the 
way, which —_ outsiders a better knowledge of Dissent behind 
the scenes than any other, Salem Chapel included. The pecu- 
liarity of the present volume is, that it attempts to analyse, or to 
rome the effect of the last new lights— 3 and Reviews, 
olenso, Darwin, &c.—on the ordinary sectarian mind. Fritz insists 
on wearing his gown in chapel, but won’t wear black clothes and 
white chokers out of it. He reads suspicious books. He preaches a 
gospel very unlike that to which the “Church” of St.George’s Road 
hapel had been accustomed; and he marries a pretty wife who 
“had a quiet way of asking people what they meant, which was very 
embarrassing to those who did’nt quite lino what they meant 
themselves,” who compendiously designated religious sentimen- 
rubbish,” to be kissed deacons’ wives 
an ongings. oor Fritz very soon mes 8 of 
heresy. Now a Congregational or 
pleasant atmosphere in which to have to fight a battle of this 


* Frederick Rivers; Independent Parson. By Mrs. Florence Williamson. 
London : Williams & Norgate, 1864. 
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sort, and, if our authoress is right, it is evea more so now than it 
was a generation back :— 

Congregationalists are much more wealthy than they used to be, and a 

jous man with fifteen shillings a week takes a very different view of world- 
se (and everything else) from that of the pious man with jana Come 
aweek. But the theory is that every “ member” is “truly conv ,” and 
the signs of true conversion are almost all reducible to “ other-worldliness.” 
There are very few country “Churches” that would hesitate to excommuni- 
cate any “ member” who had been seen in a theatre, but I never heard of an 
expulsion for bad temper or malicious gossiping. On the contrary, as every 
member is interested in the “ purity of the Church,” which means the per- 
sonal character no arse habits of every other member, it is a part of 
piety to be a busybody in other people’s matters. 


The consequence of this is, that the “Church” of an ordinary 
Dissenting chapel is about as informal in its reception of accusations 
and evidence, and as savage in its sentences, as the Star 
‘Chamber or Inquisition of popular imagination, with the 
‘additional advantage of the profoundest ignorance of any- 
thing beyond the traditional “gospel.” Poor Frederick Rivers is 
led through all the gradations of the one species of persecution that 
still survives in full vigour. First, he is whispered about. Next, 
he is trotted out to tea-parties, where the “question” is 
applied, not exactly with thumbscrews, but with equal dex- 
terity, in the intervals of devotional exercises and bread-and- 
butter. Then a subscriber or two “leave the chapel.” This is 
followggd by general grumbling; the sheep are not “fed.”; the 


' “sincere milk of the word” has run dry; there is a“ want”’; finally, 


in lack of more articulate objurgation, there is a “something.” 
Then the luckless minister is “ prayed for” at his own prayer- 
meeting, by abdominal and apoplectic deacons; then bowled out, 
or nearly so, by a resolution against “ hargumentative ” sermons; 
and finally half-starved by the infallible argument of “stopping 
the supplies.” A plucky friend in the congregation (much too 
plucky, we fear, to be drawn from the life), and a little pupilizing 
and magazine-writing, save him from the last extremity, but not 


| in time to save his wife. She is fairly done to death by spiritual 
| cheesemongers and evangelical auctioneers. 


There are some excellent episodes in the story. Sparks and his 
loves are as as Tittlebat Titmouse, or better ; ani the chapter 
headed “Stolen Waters are Sweet” might be read with especial ad- 
vantage, now that the Epsom races are just over, by any City clerk 
who is beginning to be tempted to anticipate his y or cook hi 
accounts. Effie, too, though her doings are a little too Goethesque, 
runs like a pleasant silver thread throughout the tale. It is a mis- 
take, however, to marry her to the hero at the end of it. This sort 
of narrative ought not to end with “So they were married and lived 
happily all their lives after.” And it is the more unfortunate 
because the tale deals out what is called poetic justice with much 
more exact accuracy than is commonly found in stories of consi- 
derably greater pretension. Brother Holmes the benevolent be- 
comes security for a scapegrace young relation, that his wife 
might not come to his grave and say “ He was thought a hard 
man, but he’s left us well off and comfortable ;” so he loses his 
money, and grows distrustful and misanthropic. The wife, who 
gives him a caress for his nobleness in the beginning, slowly 
awakes to the conviction that “it’s one thing to visit a man’s 
grave, and quite another to live ina much smaller house than 
you’ve been used to; and to be bereaved of our little comforts and 
uxuries is sometimes nearly as painful as to be bereaved of an affec- 
tionate relative.” On the other hand, Brother Holmes the prudent, 
who (truly enough) forewarned his brother that “he was robbing 
i dren,” comes to even more appropriate grief a little 
later. People are slow to learn that sins, and even mistakes, involve 
their own punishment, and that repentance is not meant to be an 
easy way of escaping retribution ; its value is, that it makes retribu- 
tion come in this world, and prevents its being delayed to another. 
There is a great deal of this sort of common-sense wisdom 
scattered up and down the volume; and many people will do well 
to read it, beyond the limited number of persons whose sympathies 
are confined within the narrow circles of Stiggins and Anti- 


| Stiggins. 


e are not quite sure, after all, that we are right in TT 
unbounded confidence to the title-page, and describing Frederic 
Rivers as the work of an authoress, and a Dissenter. We doubt 
whether a lady, unless she is blessed with a very confidential 
brother of a wholly unspiritual turn of mind, could have written 
the following :— 


The fact is, Frank expected Evans's to be very fast indeed. He'd heard 


, a great deal of it; and in truth some of his quizzical friends had trotted 


him out on the subject, and made him believe that, under the did@uise of 
scrupulous chastity, it was neither more nor less than a sort of ante-room to 
the temple of Aphrodite herself, and that going to Evans’s was a cheap way 
of “going to Corinth.” Of course he was quite mistaken; he found 
admirable kidneys, baked potatoes, chops, steaks, ale, porter, grog, and 
music, and nothing else. The proprietor himself was icily modest, so Frank 
was disappointed. He didn’t quite mean to be bad, but he did mean to 
have a reputation like the two-faced Janus, looking both towards heaven 
and hell ; and for a while he meant to give the hell side a turn. But when 
a fellow wants to go to hell and can’t—there’s a disappointment. That's one 
of the devil’s best jokes.” 


This is unquestionably racy, but not entirely feminine. Frederick 


' Rivers himself, moreover, is a more highly-educated person than a 


Dissenting academy is ever likely to produce; and the whole tone 
of the man is of far finer texture than that of the average 
Congregational minister. That, hereafter, this and other forms 
of sectarianism will be grievously troubled with ministers a 
little snore educated than their hearers, impatient of the duller 
sort of shibboleths, and “independent parsons” to a degree 


almost painful to contemplate, we have little doubt; and 
the imbroglio will be all the more embroiled that there are no 
standards of faith to appeal to. The Congregation is independent, 
and it has long lived in spiritual clover upon its independence. 
But, if he happens to possess enough for bread and cheese, so is 
the preacher; and, if he happens to have the knack of popularity 
into the bargain, he may possibly reverse the old gibe that “an 
Independent church is one in which everybody is so, except the 
minister.” But the danger is hardly an immediate one. The 
majority of Dissenting ministers are far too dependent upon the 
cheesemonger and baker to allow Frederick Rivers to become an 
every-day character. For the present, Mr. Ward Beecher is likely 
to remain the popular type of preacher. Miltonian theology, 
sensational sermons, and a general air of the auctioneer’s box 
pervading pulpit, pews, and the rest of it, will probably continue 
to be the rule with Congregationalism until the Bungs of the 
existing generation have burst, and its Lushes have been drained 
to the dregs. Frederick Rivers, as we said before, is as yet little 
more than a prophecy. But the book is very well worth reading. 


TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL.* 


it was rumoured some years since that a Russian History of the 

Siege of Sebastopol was in a upon the grandest scale, 
under Imperial patronage ; and towards the end of 1863 it was 
announced as shortly to appear simultaneously in four languages— 
Russian, French, German, and English. It was to be comprised 
in four volumes quarto, with maps and plans of the most expensive 
and scientific kind; and the probable price was fixed at ten or 
twelve guineas. The first instalment is now before us in 
the shape of two comely quartos (price eight guineas), entitled 
respectively Premiére Partie and Seconde te of Tome I., and 
containing about 950 pages in the whole. They bring down the 
siege to the eager be February 1855. We are given to 
understand that our ch copy is an exact translation of the 
Russian original. The English and German editions are adver- 
tised as in the press. At present, we believe we shall best satisfy 
the curiosity of our readers by describing the contents and general 
tenor of this publication, reserving all critical comment for a future 
occasion. 

We learn from the Preface that so long ago as 1856 General 
Todleben had made up his mind to write an account of the 
siege, principally from the engineering point of view; but on 
reflection he found that any account limited to a single arm of 
the service would be unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the efficiency and 
merit of the engineer officer must always depend on the co-opera- 
tion of the Fa ae and other troops, as well as on his 
adaptation of his plans to their resources, bravery, and skill. The 
General, therefore, resolved to write a complete history of the siege. 
At the commencement, he had nothing to work upon but a journal 
of operations kept, by his order, by a colonel of engineers. Two 
years were spent in the collection of additional materials, and 
another year in putting them ther, with all the aid that 
the military Boards or authorities could afford. Through 
the interposition of the Grand Duke Nicholas, permission 
was granted him to choose his assistants, and to consult 
the necessary documents in the Government archives. “ After 
having, in 1859, assembled a Commission composed of officers of 
all arms, I 9 it [he says] with the care of collecting and 
examining the different documents relative to the army of the 
Crimea.” The English and French plans and maps being, in his 
opinion, incorrect in themselves and contradictory of one another, 
and the Russian ones far from perfect, he sent an officer of engi- 
neers to make an entirely new survey of the ground, and then 
verified it personally on the spot. These various difficulties were 
not removed till the end of 1861, and the work then proceeded 
smoothly, if not rapidly : — 

Half of the whole being finished at the end of last 1863], I deter- 
mined to publish this first volume without waiting worth Gene 1 of the 
second. “ —— the intervention and on the proposal of the Minister of 
War, General Miliontine, an enlightened patron of military literature, H.M. 
the Emperor deigned to grant me the means recuired for the publication 
of this book. 

In other words, the book is to all intents and purposes an official 
publication, brought out at the expense and on the responsibility 

The Introduction (thirty-eight pages) is an attempt to show 
that Russia was foread into the war; that she had no mish what- 
ever to dismember Turkey; that the quarrel about the Holy 
Places was a pretence; that the war suited the policy of the 
French Emperor; and that the sole object of the English nation 
was to check the growing importance of Russia in the East. It 
also contains a sketch of those military and naval operations of the 
belligerents (including Sinope) which preceded the expedition to 
the Crimea. The first chapter explains the position of Russia 
after recrossing the Pruth, a military and naval resources, and 
their distribution throughout the empire and its dependencies. 
The second chapter states, and with tolerable accuracy, the forces 
by land and sea at the disposal of the Turks and their allies. The 
third chapter is a statistical and geographical view of the Crimean 
peninsula. The fourth is an account of Sebastopol, historical and 


* Défense de Sebastopol. Ouvrage Rédigé sous la Direction du Lieutenant- 
Gein E. de Todleben, Aide-de-Camp de S. M. L’Empereur. Tome I. 
(Premitre Partie—Seconde Partie). Saint-Pétersbourg: Imprimerie N. 
Thieblin et Co, 1863. 
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phical. From the fifth and sixth we learn the measures 

n for the defence of the peninsula and the town on the prospect 

of an invasion, which, however, we are told, was deemed highly 
improbable. As the land defences, it is stated that “ the 
we connecti e forts were completely open, and could even 
from a distance be destroyed by artillery.” After describing them, 
the writer adds: “It is seen then that all these walls only pro- 

tected the town on a fourth of its circumference; the other 

quarters were completely destitute of any entrenchments what- 
ever.” In the next chapter, the seventh—in which an account is 
iven of the Russian forces in the Crimea, with their equipments, | 
c.—this description of the extreme weakness of the land 


defences is repeated and confirmed. It further A ue that 
Sebastopol was by no means so — provided with the 
munitions of war as has been commonly taken for ted. The 


whole of the land forces in the peninsula did not exceed 
51,500 men; of which Prince Menschikow could not concentrate 
above 30,000 at or before Sebastopol. The eighth chapter 
gives the reasons which determined Menschikow to give battle 
at the Alma, instead of disputing the landing; and, in the 
ninth, the battle of the Alma is narrated in detail. This Russian 
version does not differ essentially from the French. According to 
General Todleben or his deputy, the French were almost all across 
the river, and had com letely succeeded in everything they under- 
took, before the English had made the least impression on their 
side, or, indeed (if we understand him rightly), had even reached 
the right bank :— 

Tt has been said al that, about two o’clock, and when Canrobert had 
already succeeded in deploying on the heights of the left bank, the English 
reached the right bank of the Alma. They maintained themselves in this 

ition, subjecting us to the effects of a sharp fire of rifles, until the whole of 

rince Napoleon’s division had crossed the stream. On receiving the news 
of the passage effected by the Prince, Lord Raglan moved forwars 
In the subsequent combat, too, the English were, it is asserted, 
worst of it. beginning to break and fall back 
in ion before the Wladimir regiment in the centre. ‘“ But 
in this supreme moment our troops were suddenly taken in flank 
by the French artillery, and this unforeseen attack determined 

e success of the action in favour of the English.” The loss 
of the battle is attributed, in a great measure, to the superio- 
rity in arms and discipline of the allies, especially to their 
use of the rifle, by which great numbers of the Russian artillery- 
men were shot down at their guns. 

An animated account is given in the next two chapters of the 
feeling of the army, by ag of defence, the sinking of the ships, 
the various measures taken to strengthen the fortifications, and 
their actual weakness : 

If the enemy in presence of our insignificant entrenchments and our 
feeble garrison, with the numerical superiority of their forces and the 
excellence of its armament, could hesitate to attack us, it is equally certain 
that if, after the battle of the Alma, they had marched immediately against 
the position of the North, they would then have encountered but half of the 
defensive works that we had time to erect afterwards, or of the obstacles 
that we could subsequently oppose to them. Consequently, it was not 
difficult to predict what would have been the issue of the affair, and which 
of the two belligerents would have been favoured by fortune. * * * 

If the Allies had made themselves masters of the fortifications of the 
North, they would have been perfectly able to establish batteries there, burn 
our fleet to the last ship, and cause grave damage to all the establishments of 
the port, to the admiralty, and to the town ; and the end they proposed to 
themselves would have been fully attained. 

The state of the Southern side was no better :— 

The works on the South side being so feeble, and the garrison so small, it 
was impossible to hope, even supposing the bravest resistance, that we could 
succeed in repelling an enemy so superior in numbers. 

Menschikow had left the town with his army, under the impression 
that it was not defensible :— 

Thus the defenders of Sebastopol had no succour to count upon; it has 

been seen that it was utterly impossible for them to repel the enemy with 
the unaided forces of the garrison. There remained to them no alternative 
but to die gloriously at the post confided to their bravery. 
Even after the Prince and his army had been forced to return to 
Sebastopol, and the fortifications had been materially strengthened, 
Todleben gives it as his matured conviction that the place might 
easily have been carried by assault during some days after the 
allied armies appeared before it; and their hesitating movements 
were watched with anxious wonder by the besieged. 

The Second Part is filled with the detailed operations of the 

iege, with the exception of the two chapters devoted to Balaclava 

ermann. e account of wa differs little from the 
received one, and full justice is done to the gallantry of the 
famous charge under Lord Cardi offensive movement 
which led to the battle of Inkermann is justified by the al- 
leged necessity of the case. “It was impossible for the Rus- 
sians to hope for a fortunate result if the enemy tried to carry 
the town by assault.” They had, moreover, just received large 
reinforcements ; and Menschikow on the 5th November had not less 
than 100,000 men under his command. The description of the 
battle is full, graphic, and tolerably fair on the whole; and no 

t is made to palliate the failure. Each side, it is admitted, 
fought bravely, and the Russians succumbed to the fate of war. 
The volume concludes with a chapter on the “ Situation of the 
Allied Armies during the winter 1854-55,” and the “Service of 
the Russian Commissariat and Hospital down to February 1855.” 


The only English authority cited hout is the “ Letters from 
Head Quarters, by a Staff O, + pot « there is frequent mention 
of the brigade “ John-Campbell. 


There are two broad conclusions which we think we may safely 
draw from this book :—that the information on which the Duke 
of Newcastle acted, and which he supplied to Lord Raglan, was 
sound; and that, if the expedition had been carried out as pro- 
jected—namely, as a coup de main—it would have been crowned 
with unqualified success. 


BARBARA HOME.* 


O*E more unfortunate solicits the sympathy which by novel- 
writers and novel-readers is seldom denied to her interesting 
class. An unerring Nemesis seems to track out our sins. It is 
indelicate to » toe of such people except by metaphor; but it is a 
profitable employment to write their history, and delightful to read 
all about them. Such, at least, is the conclusion irresistibly forced 
upon us by a consideration of the large and increasing number of 
novels devoted to one special subject—all, more or less openly, and 
from very different points of view, giving an analysis of the origin, 
morals, and psychology of the class rg though cates 
mistically, styled “unfortunate.” These books are separated 
widely as the poles in merit and character, both literary and 
moral. Some are simply disgusting, others are lachrymose and 
mawkish. A few, such as Barbara Home, while pure in thought 
and language, and pleading the cause of misfortune which is not 
actually identical with crime, are yet perhaps the most ohjection- 
able of all. Genius is its own justification, and lights up the most 
unpromising subjects with a halo before which criticism is Pind ; 
but no ordinary ability can redeem a book the very end and pur- 
pose of which is thoroughly unsound. Such, we venture to think, 
in spite of many subordinate excellences, is the case with Barbara 


ome, 
The moral is unmistakeable. Man is not master of his fate; 


woman is quite incapable of resisting temptation; omnes m 
cogimur, and if we do not all go 7" lengths on the downward 
rather than from strength of will. 


ath, it is from absence of motive 
Pet us, therefore, be very tender and pitiful to fallen brothers and 
sisters—glancing lightly over their frailty, and rather weighing 
the amount of pressure to which it yielded. It is very hard to 
find fault with a theory so thoroughly comfortable and merciful, 
and if we could only take a bird’s-eye view of things in general, 
contemplating the crimes and virtues of humanity as a number of 
curious abstractions without any possible connexion with our- 
selves, the idea might not be untenable. As it is, we find great 
difficulty in forming any clear conception of or evil except in 
some definite relation to self; and the forbearance which was 
originally extended as a screen for our neighbour’s misfortunes is 
too easily made a cloak for our own faults. It is possible to be just, 
and yet neither censorious nor pharisaical; but to admit the 
principle that any amount of extenuating circumstances can sustain 
a claim, not only to mercy, but to absolute acquittal, is equivalent 
to overthrowing justice altogether. There are doubtless many 
cases where justice may fitly be tempered with mercy; but if we 
claim the latter as a right, we practically annihilate the legitimate 
functions of both. This is exactly the point which is overlooked 
by impulsive and well-meaning writers like the authoress of 
Barbara Home. They forget also that the injustice against which 
they protest—the harsh judgment of the world upon the errors of 
their sex—is really the price which Englishwomen pay for an 
independence and m from restraint unexampled in any other 
age or country. There are only two possible alternatives, Either 
women must be kept out of harm’s way, and shut up in a 
gynseceum, or they must be allowed to know good and evil, to 
choose their own course, and to abide by the consequences. After 
reading the Life and Adventures of Barbara Home, one is almost 
inclined to think that the old system was not without its merits. 
Barbara, the heroine of our story, is certainly a very dangerous 
young lady to be turned loose upon society. Born a mere peasant, 
she begins her career at sixteen by breaking the heart of a rustic 
admirer of her own class, whom she jilts for the red coat and 
military swagger of re Morton, a nephew of the kind old 
maid by whom she been adopted and educated. This first 
me in the downward course, which we are required to follow 
with sympathy and commiseration, is accompanied by various 
trifling improprieties. A midnight meeting with her lover in the 
gallery prepares us to find his servant bringing messages to her 
yoom in the small hours; finally, Barbara elopes down a ladder of 
ropes, and a mock marriage in London closes the first scene in the 
miserable drama. From this point onwards to the final cata- 
strophe, the course of events and the ual development of cha- 
racter i not without ingenuity, so as to form a practical 
illustration of “furens quid fama it.” In a few months 
Captain Morton completely burns out the faint glimmering of love 
of which his selfish and sensual nature is capable. His nominal 
wife is only a burden, of which he Pv sr to rid himself as satis- 
factorily as he would dispose of a favourite kitten, securing her a 
comfortable home with his friend Lord Elfindale, and, moreover, 
obtaining the means of paying his debts by the transaction. 
Barbara, not unnaturally, objects to the transfer, and in the 
description of her mingled rage and humiliation we have a good 
specimen of writing which, without penetrating very far, is yet 
equal to sketching the more external and obvious manifestations of 
emotion with considerable vigour and discrimination :— 
The very suddenness of the shock had been one reason for bearing it well. 
The t ery was so base, so horrible, so utterly undeserved by her, that 


* Barbara Home. By Margaret Blount. 3 vols. London: Maxwell & 


| Co. 1864. 
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would betray neither by look nor word how deep and cruel the sword-thrust 
had been. But here, with no eyes upon her, with no one but a distant and 
dimly believed-in God to know if she gave way, it was very different. She 
felt an unutterable relief even in knowing that it was so, and that she 
might weep, if it came to weeping, and never regret her tears. 


By this cruel blow all the better and higher nature of Barbara is 


completely perverted. Every faculty that she possesses, and all the 


power of her irresistible beauty, is devoted to the furtherance of 


one unchanging purpose—all become the slaves of her passionate 
thirst for a complete and exterminating vengeance. The first step 
is casy and natural ; by a well-timed disclosure of her own histo 
she opens the wed of Lady Mabel Vane, for whose money an 
position she had been deserted, and baulks Captain Morton of a 
match which was to have been the reward of his treachery. 

So far she has a just claim upon our sympathy; but the next 
blow struck is of a very different character. Vengeance is sweet, 
but it is also rather expensive. Barbara is determined to throw 


away the scabbard, but she is absolutely without the sinews of 


war. In this embarrassing situation her ingenuity does not fail 
her ; she will one man in order, with greater convenience, to 
kill another. Upon this original theory, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation she adopts as an aunt a somewhat qrestanehip old lady 
whom she had formerly seen eperrs | rather doubtful services 
for Captain Morton, and, under her guidance, sets out with a roving 
commission in search of any eligible unmarried gentleman with an 
adequate fortune. Such a one soon presents himself in Mr. Har- 
dress, of Hardress Lodge, a rough, good-natured old bachelor and 
confirmed misogynist, who leads the life of a hermit with a couple 
of celibate gardeners and a large Newfoundland dog. Flesh and 
the a i oung widow, Mrs. Alewynne, as now calls 
herself. Wi Hl m to weeks the poor old man hooks himself 
firmly, and, after a good deal of amusing by-play and finessing, is 
aon t in happy unconsciousness to marry a perjured and love- 
ess bride. 

Now begins the inexplicable of the story. Midway between 
the stormy scenes has and the 
still more troubled future which awaits her, a dead calm sets in, 
and lasts long enough to have a very bad effect upon the dramatic 
movement and interest of the narrative. Without any a ap rgd 
reason, Barbara holds her hand when she bas only to stretch it out 
to grasp a vengeance such as would have satisfied even her own 
vindictive malice. She has now an unlimited command of money, 
a husband who lives only to gratify her fancies, and proofs suffi- 
cient to convict Captain Morton ten times over of perjury, forgery, 
and swindling. These resources are, however, strangely neglected. 
Instead of dismissing him to Botany Bay, she receives him as a 
constant guest in her husband’s house, tolerates his insolent 
familiarity, and only manifests her resentment by occasional 
thrusts of sarcasm, usually too fine to penetrate his thick skin. 
There is nothing in the previous history of Barbara’s character to 
account na’ y for this sudden forbearance. It cannot be pro- 
duced by love for her husband, or by a desire to spare his feelings, 
for we have seen that she married him and regarded him simply 
asa tool. Still less can we suppose that she is influenced by an 
touch of pity towards the man whom she despises and hates wi 
a deadly hatred. Unless, then, the authoress would have us 
believe that lameness is not only a possible but a necessary quality 
of retribution, we venture to suggest that the present instance 
gives proof of a certain want of directness and precision of 
thought, and a carelessness in drawing out the natural relations of 
cause and effect, which are not without parallel more than once 
in the course of the book. The unfortunate result of this slip- 
shod way of thinking and writing is to rob many forcible de- 
scriptions of half their life and reality. For instance, it is rather 
hard to feel much interest in a woman who, when basely wronged 
and deserted, in one hour devotes herself to a life-long vengeance, 
and in the next flirts calmly and intrepidly with the gentleman 
who proposes to succeed to her ae affections. Taken 
separately, each scene is good in its way; but placed side by side, 
the two are absolutely incongruous. Consequently, we are not 
impressed sympathetically, as by any genuine burst of true human 
passion. The first analogy suggested is that of a bottle of pop, 
which with crafty finger the ingenious waiter imprisons or releases 
at his will. 

After this tiresome suspension of arms, the reader cannot com- 
plain of deficiency either in the quantity or quality of incident 
dealt out to him. Enough of this to season highly two ordinary 

,novels is compressed into the third volume alone, In it we are 
introduced to a model young peer, a nephew of the former Lord 
Elfindale. To the morals of the Heir of Redclyffe, he adds a 
devoted pursuit of the True and the Beautiful, and finds his chief 
amusement in painting and musing over an ideal of female loveli- 
ness which he christens Egeria. Unfortunately, Barbara realizes 
only too well his conception of the ag i ng nymph. The first 
meeting is enough; one song from bara, a single word from 
him, and one glance of his burning eyes, do all the mischief. The 


young earl home full of despair at the thought of his engagement 
to his cousin Millicent, and the news that his goddess is already a 
wife brings him to the very verge of madness. bara meanwhile 
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her whole nature rose up indignantly as she listened, and refused to be 
crushed by it. So long as human eyes looked upon her she was safe, and 


topheles, and, beneming acquainted with the difficulty, offers an 
easy solution in the shape of a small bottle of poison. At first 
his proposal is rejected with horror. A little delay, however, 
enables the mind of Barbara to turn to it with a kind of awe- 
struck longing, and at length a moment of delirious misery and 
passion almost drives her to the irrevocable act; but at the sight 
of her husband’s grey hairs and face she dashes the 
poison to the ground, not, however, before the old man has seen 
and understood the action. The death-bed scene which follows 
is full of pathos, and perhaps the most successful in the book. 
Thus every obstacle seems to be at last removed; for, after the 
first acute pang of shame and remorse is past, cannot 
fight against her passiouate love. Lord Elfindale follows her to 
France, and ne ag is in her grasp; but even now the cup is 
dashed from her lips; her old enemy dogs her steps, and plays his 
last card by exposing the whole story of her degradation and of 
his own treachery. It is, however, gratifying to find that his 
victory is short-lived. He is fool enough to fancy himself still 
irresistible, and is tempted to a secret interview in a solitary house 
in London, where he is poisoned by Barbara, who is soon after 
found lying dead beside him. 

We have scarcely been able to do justice to a fearful and won- 
derful plot, which is, however, perhaps not more absurd than the 
ordinary run of those which the true lovers of sensation admire. 
As urely wy merit, Barbara Home in parts rises con- 
siderably above the dead level of the lation novel; the style 
is always easy and flowing, sometimes vigorous, though occasion- 
ally disfigured by slips, apparently of mere carelessness. The 
moral is one which comes with a bad grace from a lady, and one 
which we should be sorry to accept. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News- Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


Herr JOACHIM’S last appoesense but Two.— Oo Monday Evening next, June 13, 
the Programme will include Beethoven's in F minor, No. 11; Schumann's Pianof 
oe in A &e. ae. M.Jaell; Violin, Herr Joachim; Violoncello, M. Davi 
ists—Mesdames ~ Distman. Leschetizka. — Mr. Sofa 
Stalls, Balcony, 38.; and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond Street; and at Austin's, 2 Piccadilly. 
HERR JOACHIM at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
St. James's Hall, on Monday Eveving next, June 13, on which occasion he will lead 
Beethoven's Quartet in F minor, No. 11; Schumann's LS yr. in E flat, op. 44; and a, 
Chaconne for Violin alone. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, |s.—Tickets at Chappell 
& Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


JUNE 


20.—ST. JAMES’S 
Under the I of 


Royal and 
His Highness the Prince of WALE 
Her Royal Highwees the Princess of WAL 
. BENEDICT begs to announce his ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
‘Emily sidene, Linas ‘Martarelle, and Parepa; Signori 'Giuglini, 


HALL. 


al ra, im and 


struggles hard with the miserable infatuation; but duty and 
honour are unequally matched against passion, and in a short 
time the poor old husband, to whom she is bound by gratitude 
and even affection, becomes loathsome to her. | 
Captain Morton now reappears on the stage, a true Mephis- 


ttini, Dolle- essrs. Sims Sows, Dr. Guns, e 
Herren 
Ward, Master Cowen, and Arabella Goddard will appar. 
Conductors— Benedict, a! 
Ganz. Frank Mori, A. Rand r, F. Archer, Harold Thomas, C. Hargitt, and Gearge 1 
Mr. Ben "s Cantata, Ric Ceur de "and a selection from his = 
."’ will be performed on this occasion. The full Programme is now ready. Barly 
is solicited for the few remaining 6d.; ts 
or Balcon —Tic! can be obtained Libraries and 
sellers’; at "Austin’s ; and at Mr. Benedict's, 2 Manchester 
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MUSICAL Uv! —WIENIAWSKI and JAELL, Last 


Time this June 14, 08 Half Three o'clock. Gran Trio, B Jat, 
in Gr No. Mozart, Vocal te and Selvubert 
Vooaliat. Madame J eschetizk: Violin ; Sonata i 30, Piano and Violin, 
Beethoven ; Solos, Pianoforte. J Liszt; ‘idoff.—Visitors’ Tickets, 
Halt-a-Guinea each, to be had of \ Wood, & Co.; Chappell & Co.; Ollivier & Co.; 
‘Austin, at the [Hall: and Ashdown & Parry J. ELLA, Director. 


ME. LINDSAY SLOPER’S First Performance of PLANO- 


FORTE MUSIC (verted by Vocal Music), at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday After- 


AN Oxford Undergraduate, gueatinhed to Tuition, is desirous 
to meet with hy, during the Vacation.—Address, J. F. A., Mr. Barker's, 
Church Street, Hack 


A LADY, aie the Promise of a Presentation to Christ's 
Newgate 4 is very to it for a 


ISHED COUNTRY APARTMENTS, 


J to com at past lock. On this occasion he will be assisted on the Bromley suitable for a Ci Gentleman or Two Friends. Ca 
Beadames and Dolby, Herr and Mr. Deac Deacon, Bridge ‘Stony on the Mid-Kent tive walk. No other Lodgers. 
G essrs. Bened' Ty hel a 

Tickets, eserves Aree Tickets for a Single Perforinance, Wimbledon.—Handsome within ten minutes’ walk of the 

Tickets, principal Musicsellers, and at Mr fice, 

Bt. Hall, MESSRS. DEBENHAM "TEWSON will SELL, at the 
, at 12, an exceedingly well-built, detached ITALIAN 


ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY, Limited.—The GREAT 
FLOWER SHOW will take place on Wednesday, June 22, and Thursday. June 23, 
when £700 will be given in Prizes. Two Military Bands will be in attendance. ‘Admission 
Five b: betore the day, Four Shillings. De Day, 
ean, be obtained at a the Company's Of Strand; at Mr. R. Clarke's, 
Street, oF ofthe K. PARKINSON, Secretary. 
GOcreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 


SIXTIETH AL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at Galery, 5 Mall 
East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. 


JOSEPA J. TENKING, 


ME. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 


INDIA, TUIBET, and CASHMERE, at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, 
Daily. from Ten till Six o’clock.— Adrnission. 18. = 


Tuesday, June 
beautiful on the Hill, near the Ridzway,at Wimbledon, 
afew minutes’ walk from Wimbledon Common. It was planned expressly for the owner's 
occupation, and has been in the most careful and expensive manner, 
Contains Seven Bed-rooms, a 
fast-room, and good Domestic 


tg Hills. Possession will be give The proverty 
ground-rent of £14.—Particulars of Messrs. I & Son 
and of the A 80 ¢ 


(THE BATTERSEA ESTATE.— The CONSERVATIVE 
LAND SOCIETY.—The First Portion of the Plough Lane Property, near Battersea 
Park and close to the Clapham Junction Station, having been entirely disposed of, the Second 


tae about 89 years, at 
Tan Fields 


VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRI AGE H.R.H. 
f.1 PRINCE of mone painted from Actual Sittings = Taomas, who 

it at racious Command of Her Majest Queen: at the 
Gorman Gallery, 168 New Bor Bond Street, Daily, from Ten till Six. The Invita- 
tion Cards issued for the Private View may still be made for 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL 


tage ‘ON of the PHOTOGRAPHIC a ial is now Open from Ten till Six, at 
the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall._Admission, Catalogue, 6d. 


ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
—The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Will be 
the Presidency of Sir F.R.S., &c., at Bath, 
Wotlees of Pene roposed to be read at the Meeting should be sent to the Local Secreta eect 
Bath (C. hee, E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Wixwoop), or to the Assistant General 
Secretary, G. Gatrriru, Esq., Oxfo: 
Members and others who, R to” obtain information about the Local arrangements are 
requested to: h the Local S at Bath. 


[HE 3 RUGBY “TRIENNIAL DINNER will be held at 
ms, King Street, St. James’s, on Wednesday, June 15, at Half- Six for 
Seven Borne Very Rev. the Dean of Wesrmixsren in the Chair. 223, 
ne are requested to send their Names as early as possible to Messis. 

Wrutss, oF to the Hon. Secretary, Captain Trevor, R.A., 14 St. James's Square, 8.W. 


OLD KENSINGTONIANS.—The DINNER of Old _Kensing- 
tonians will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, London, on 
deme 24, at Seven o'clock precisely; Tuomas Aspy, Esq., LL.D.. Regine Professor 
of Laws, in the Chair.—Tickets, 21s. e: n be had on application to Mr. Wrxpaam Payne, 
32 Kensington Square, W.; or 61 St. James's $ Street, 8.W. oo Office Orders to be made payable 

ps a 's Street); applications for which arc requested to be made as early as possible, in 


GHEAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS 
m4 ONE MONTH are now issued from Paddington, Victoria. Chelsea, Battersea, 
Street, vox. Gower Street, and Portland Road Stations, to the Coasts of 
ET, DEVON, and CORNWALL; poms. Minehead, Linton, Ilfracombe, & 

mouth, Torquay, "Totnes, wire uth, Falmouth, Penzance. Also WEYMOUTH col 

the Channel’ Islands. ‘NORTH LES: Llangollen. Rhyl, Liandudno, Lianrwst, Bangor, 
Carnarvon, Holyhead, &c. Also to the ISLE of MAN, via Liverpool. SOUTH WALES: 
Neath, Carmarthen, New Mil Tenby, &c. Tickets will also be issued for CIRCULAR 
TOURS in NorTH and SOUTH WALES. BUXTON. MALVERN, and the tour of the 
Valley of the Wye, &c. The ENGLISH Lens DISTRICT: Windermere, Ulverston, 
ith, &e. IRELAND: Lakes of Killarney, &c. The Minehead, 
Linton, and Ilfracombe Coaches will not Sananiees running until June 13. The Carnarvon 


Faves and full Particulars, may be obtained at all the Company's 


Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Paddington, June 1864. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 
Ques EEN’S | UK ITED SERVICE CLUB (late New United 
.—The Name of the New United Service Club has been changed to thet of 
the pened = ‘8 rey Service Club from this date, and the Committee are able to announce that 
contin t, the particulars of from ication, by letter 
or otherwise, to 16 Regent Stree 
June |, 1864. F. TODD. Secretary. 


FRIGATE “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.—BOYS 

A for Officers in the pecent Service ow Royal Navy can now be Entered for 
Session commencing Ist A’ 

and Particulars to the Secretary, B. J. Taomson, 22 Brown's Buildings, 


NIV ERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION, and B.A. 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Civil Service Examinations, &c.—The Rev. WILLIAM 
KIRKUS, LL.B., receives a FEW PUPILS to Board and Educate, or to Prepare for Public 
ST iaFer further particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kinxus, St. Thomas's Square, 


"THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing i the above; Terms 
moderate.— Address, Marnematiccs, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
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Allot it of the inder of the Estate, laid out in eligible Building Plots, ranging in price 
from £51 up to £220 per plot, will be d on Wi day, June 22, at the Offices, 
33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., where Plans and Particulars may be obtained. 
By Order of the Board, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the Share, Land, and Deposit Departments sent free of charge. The taking 
of Land is quite optional. 


FoR SALE.—SATURDAY REVIEW, Com jomplete Set to end 
1862, 14 neat, 21 4s. Catalogues of Second- Books gratis. Stamp 
FRANCIS 83 Street, London. 


ngland. man ess this is an "opportunity rarely to be met The most 
feonery reason will be given for it its dis; rincipals intending to treat for the same to ap 
in the first instance by letter only, to Messrs. O. Ronents & Son, 30 Sackville Street, London, 


O INVESTORS. — Messrs. ROBERTS & COMPANY'S 

STOCK and SHARE PRICE LIST ond REPORTER contains: Full Reports on 

Mines other Companies—Closing Prices—Not of Meetings—and other Information 

useful to Shareholders i in all Public Companies. cial Inspections made, and Clients 

esutioned against Unsound Stock.—Mesar. ROBERTS CO. St New Brood Street, 
on, 


WESIMINSTER HOSPITAL, opposite Westminster 


his Hospital was instituted in the year 1719, and is entirely dependent on 

Voluntary" Contributions of the Public and the of deceased Benefactors. 
Patien 27,951 Out-Paticnts were eee n the year 1863, making a total number of 

29,785 different | who ex edical or surgical care and attenticn during that 
year; and out of that number 1,33! accidents and urgent cases were received as In-Patients and 
21.502 as Out-Patients, without Letters of Recommendation, and = ae Cee claim. then 
their sufferings. The Ineom e from sufficient 
to meet the 


support. Donations and wil “thank full receiv Messrs. 
Bouverie, & Co. | Pall Mall East; and by Messrs. Hoare, 37 by Meserg. 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 


H YDPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supproox Park, Rich- 
mond Biil, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD ANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, by the i Natural Agents — tir, Exe 
Water,and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Promises, under Dr. Lane's 


(THE FRESCOES in the QUEEN’S ROBING ROOM of the 
Palace of Westminster, ay th late W. Dyce, Esq., R.A., and PHOTOGRAPHED 
137 Regent Street, W.—A Prospectus, price, &c., forwarded 
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‘Tae Victoria 
For the of Women. 
14 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faser’s 


Pol wrote Lent Pencils. Sold b all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents 
4 9 Friday Street, London, EC. , 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HIABLARD & FISHER, Southampton Street, Strand, 


Ecclesiastical Decora’ anufacturers of every dover ion of 
cHURCH DOMESTIC MEDLEV AL URNITURE, Paper Hangings, _Designsand 
Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, upon lices,&c, 


Sime ED GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellings.— 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, New King Stceet, Covent Garden, W.C., REMOVED 
ington Street, Hampstead Road. 


i ieed the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South Kensington Museum. 


on receipt of a 


MILITARY PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMINA- 


TIONS, under a Cambridge Graduate, in Honours; a Resident Professor of Addis- 
ost satisfactory 


combe; and Members of Foreign Uni successful. a 
references obtained by applying to Parncipar,7 Blessington Road, Lee, Ken 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


M*; WREN, M.A. Christ’s ey Ce assisted by Mr. EWBANK, 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 


Five er of Trinity College, Cambria stakes PUPITS. Successful 
P'RANCE. — Saint-Germain-en-Laye School, authorized by 


ee of the Superior Council 
BRANDT, Ph. Dr., Member of the Paris University. School 
de Sai: Laye) offers to a BOY 


#30 ; in the Second Di ( ), 2100 
by letters prepaid, to the Paixcirat, Saint-Germain-en- 


France. 
ALVERN. —Private Tuition.—A Married C Cle an, M.A., 
uate in Honours, Trinity Col Cambridge, THREE 
to Prepare for the the Universities, Ci il Service. t he tiller, or the other branches of 
Army. His house is pleasant] tuste, standing in its own one of the 
lities in England.—A adress, v. A. B., Messrs. Lea & Pe wore 


QVERSLADE near Ri 


Years of Age, to Se prepgsed, lie Schools. The School, since 
1963, has been the tier. G. late Fellow of C.C.C., Cam- 
Genter Acsitant Master of Wellington and formerly Assistant Master in 


NAVAL c CADETS, &c.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Eastern Parade, Southsea. At the June Examination. Pupils Ist, 2nd, 


PBIVATE TUTORSHIP MASTERSHIP.—A Gentleman, 
has fulfilled for man; 


duties of Second Master in a Public Grammar 
School seeks AGEMERT ater after the Midsummer Holldsye. A Titt 
inducement » “address, M. M. M., Post Office, Strand. 


COLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY and TAPESTRY for 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
THERMOMETER.—This tcannot be put out of order, and the 


Blogs wich the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, or to be had on 
31 Cornhill 


Counc. MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
MEDAL, 1862. ~The above Medals have been awarded to SMIT H, BECK, 

& BECK <4 have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., where they have have 

opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments Achromatic M. 

scopes, and all classes of Optical, Rpereeeen, San and other Scientific Instruments and Appa- 

ratus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


HUBE'S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, all the 
est Improvements. Strect-door Latches, Cash 
CHUBB & SON. 87 St. Paul's Churchyard, London Market Stret 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. Illustrated Price Lists sent free. 


W *vrepenac CLOCKS, and FINE JEWELLERY. — 
FREDERIC to Thomas Hawley, many Watchmaker 


ial A) tment to His late George IV.,invites inspection of his carefull, 


Elegant Gold Watches, jewelied in 4 holes . + £215 0 to £35 0 
Silver Watches 150 , i232 0 
Eight Day Time Pieces 012 Gup 
jocks 2150 w» 
Ormolu Time Pieces wit! 
” 
pin go, et wit 100 1515 0 
Lockets. 0100 1616 0 
” ” ” 050 010 0 
0126, 200 
arran 
° Take nin Exchange. Watches,Clocks,and Jewellery Repaired. Illustrated aad 


Descriptive atal t free. Country ‘Orders ittance of 
promptly attended “Article not approved of a 
FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker and Goldsmith, 148 Regent Street, W., from 
Strand and Coventry Street. Established nearly a Century. ¥, 


. 
3 a4 
| 
rounding it, are well shrubbed and planted, and Contain seve is 
-< roductive Kitchen Garden, with numerous Fruit Trecs. and space for Stabling and Coach. 
The situation is exceedingly open, healthy, and 
IW. mime e Sposal, 
Goodwill of an established first-class TAILOR’S BUSINESS, the returns of which have 
P rut £12.00 or wi unexpired Term of the Lease of the House pad 
tis- 
ly, 
| 
: 
| 
he 
- 
| 
| 
2 
g 
} ‘ 
| 
e 


